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HYMN. 
Read at Mass Meeting, St. Albans Park, July 8. [ Tune, “Federal Street.’’} 


Tears for the loved who sleep so well 
Under the daisies’ golden spell; 
Round vacant places memory weaves, 
With tender hand, her laurel-leaves. 


Prayers for the living! Still the tears 
Rise, quick, responsive to our fears; 
Of him our hearts enshrine to-day; 
We cannot speak,—we can but pray. 


God speed, O comrades, true and tried! 
The whitening harvest-fields are wide; 
In earnest toil be brave and strong, 
Till comes life’s last, glad even song, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpucaTiIon oF THE NeGro.—The Charleston News 
and Courier says: The efforts made by the Southern 
women to improve the condition of the negroes by circu- 
lating reading-matter, and by advising, instructing, and 
encouraging the colored girls, are exhilarating to read 
about. More education is done out of school than in 
school, and the Southern women who are working per- 
sonally with the colored women and girls around them, 
are doing more, far more, for the South, in proportion 
to numbers and means, than politicians can do, and 
they are doing more for Christianity and civilization 
than all the missionaries in Africa and Asia combined.” 
This will not be very pleasant reading for grip-sack 
politicians. oo would rather see the negroes remain 
in ignorance. each a negro to read, and there is 
great danger of his voting the Democratic ticket.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Proressor Dickey, A.M., formerly of Culloden, is 
now a resident of Adairsville, where he conducts a pri- 
vate school. As he is opposed to public schools, it is 
fair to presume that he considers institutions like his 
own competent to reduce the percentage of illiteracy 
in the State, and to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. We have great faith in the 

rofessor and his institute, but he must excuse us from 

lieving that he and it do not need public assist- 
ance in edueating the children of Georgia. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Tue State As AN Epucator. —The State as an 
educator oceupies a competitive relation to private en- 
terprise. It must furnish the best, both in the subjects 
taught and in its teaching-force; otherwise, the very 
ends of its design would be defeated. The few would 
become richer, more learned, more exalted; the many, 
poorer, more ignorant, more degraded. The history of 
civilization shows us that all progress, whether in art, 
or science, or literature, in religion, or morals, or social 
condition, has been the development, the outgrowth of 
an entire nation or period. In fact, so the student of 
history reads, great men themselves are not phenom- 
enal; they have no resemblance to the meteors darting 


athwart the summer night, and lighting up its darkness 
to rival noonday splendor. They are simply the pro- 
duct of the masses,—the type of a spirit and idea which 
prevades the many, — greater here, because incarnated 
in the individual. So with education by the State. 
Its value is, that it places the body of the people to-day 
where the few were a century ago.— The Pacific School 
and Home Journal. 


Primary Epucation.—In a well-considered article 
on common school education, the New York Times 
says that the great struggle in this country, as of late 
years it has been in England and Scotland, is to raise 
the masses, not to furnish training schools for picked 
‘holars. It very sensibly regards the whole system, 


are concerned, as “ topsy-turvey.” “So important does 
it seem,” remarks the Times, “to lead the first steps 
aright that the best brains and highest salaries might 
seem to belong in the infant schools, leaving the doc- 
trinaires, with their shabby pittances, to the students of 
colleges. Most students at college learn by rote, and 
have little or no intercouse with their instructors on 
the topics of education; they learn more of men and 
life than anything else, although necessarily in peculiar, 
and sometimes one-sided forms. The infant schools, 
however, can only be conducted on terms of the closest 
intercourse between teacher and pupil. Therefore, 
there is one reason more why the most skillful,—whom 


we presume to be the professors of colleges, since they 
are the best paid,—ought to apply their learning and 
professional experience where it is most needed, in 
the primary schools.” These suggestions commend 
themselves to the good sense of everybody not a pedant 
or a worshiper of the cast-iron school fetich to which 
Americans have too long been in the habit of bowing 
down.—Detroit Free Press. 


Revietous Epucation at Harvarp.—In our col- 
lege, too, while I lament the sad indifference of many 
to the truths and sanctities of religion, I cannot say 
that the former times were better than the present. 
The secret societies of my time in college were the re- 
ligious societies, and their members might have been 
counted sometimes on the fingers of one hand. Those 
societies are now recognized and honored institutions 
with a large membership, and comprising their full 
proportion of those foremost in scholarship and social 
position. On the other hand, the influences adverse to 
Christianity, though more conspicuous, are, it seems to 
me, fraught with less peril than the stealthy propagand- 
ism that used to be attempted by the circulation of 
books and pamphlets teeming with vulgarity and blas- 
phemy. But is there good reason for retaining our col- 
lege seal (Christo et Hcclesie), and making it our en- 
deavor to verify it by filling in what is lacking in the 
consecration which it signifies ? Does the consecration 
of these halls by our fathers to Christ and the Church 


hold good for all time? Is Jesus Christ the same yes- 
terday and to-day,—in the nineteenth century as the 
first? Ifso, we may be safe in adding the “ forever” 
of our text, for that which is changeable and transient 
could not have retained its identity through the revolu- 
tions, destructions, and renovations of these eighteen 
hundren years.—Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D.: Valedictory 
Sermon. 


EpvucatiIon IN THE SoutH. — The educational pros- 
pects of the colored people at the South are most hope- 
ful. The opposition to “nigger” teaching has died 
out in most sections, and the colored public schools re- 
ceive more or less State support, and are watched with 
interest and encouraged by many white citizens. Ten- 
nessee does more than any other Southern State for 
popular instruction, her school law not only requiring 
a State tax, but also permitting an additional special tax 
in those counties which choose to levy it. The fund 
is distributed among the whites and blacks proportion- 
ately to their school population, equal advantages being 
given both classes. The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction reported in 1879 that there were 4,334 
white and 1,118 colored public schools, with 229,290 
white and 60,851 colored pupils enrolled. This shows 
that the ratio of attendance of colored children is 
nearly as large as that of the white, the school popula- 
tion (counting all between the ages of 21 and 6) being 
403,353 whites and 141,509 negroes. It must be ob 


certainly so far as teachers, salaries, and relative ranks/served, however, that a much larger number of whites 


than blacks are educated in the public schools, while 
the average number of school-days last year was only 8. 
Still there is a great advance, for five years ago the 
Tennessee public-school system was not worthy of the 
name, Georgia’s provision for her public schools stands 
next in efficiency «.d generosity, and the other States 
are following, none of the Southern legislatures daring, as 
they did ten years, ago to ignore the matter entirely. 
Besides the advantages furnished by the States, the 
South also has numerous normal schools, universities, 
agricultural and theological institutions, colleges and 


graded schools, supported mostly by religious organ- 
izations at the North and intended for the education 
of the negroes. An encouraging feature of the advance 
in public education is the keen appreciation of most of 
the colored pupils of their advantages, their attain- 
ments being worthy of comparison with those of the 
white scholars.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Educators in Council. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, 
At ATLANTA, GA., JULY 19, 20, 21, AND 22, 1881. 


By invitation of the Hon. G. J. Orr, State Supt. of 
Schools of Georgia, representing the educators of his 
own and other Southern States, Taz Narionat Ep- 
UCATIONAL AssocrATION held its annual meeting at 
Atlanta, the “Gate City” of the Gulf States. The 
president of the Association, Hon. J. H. Smart, in con- 
junction with the presidents of the several Departments, 
and the Natronat Councit or Epvucarion, had pro- 
vided a full supply of able papers for the occasion, 
while the teachers and citizens of the city of Atlanta 
had made abundant provision for the reception and en- 
tertainment of a large company of educators from all 
parts of the country. As unusual interest attaches to 
this meeting on account of its location in the extreme 
South, and the important educational results which are 
probable to flow from it, we shall devote a large portion 
of our space to a report of its proceedings, giving 
special emphasis to the utterances of prominent South- 
ern educators and officials. 

TUESDAY, Jury 19. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
First Session. 

The meetings of the Association and of the several 
departments were held at De Give’s Opera House, in 
the central part of the city. The stage was prettily 
decorated with flowers, and across the front and from 
the upper boxes were suspended United States flags. 
The opening session was well attended by teachers and 
citizens. On the platform were Hon. John Eaton, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education; Hon. J. H. Smart 
president of the National Association; Gov. A. H. Col- 
quitt; E. E. White, LL.D., President Purdue Univer- 
sity, LaFayette, Indiana; J. P. Wickersham, LL.D., 
State Supt. of Instruction, Pennsylvania; Prof. Eli I. 
Tappan, Treasurer of the Association; Hon. W. D. Hen- 
lek, Secretary ; T. W. Bicknell, Editor Journat or Ep- 
ucATION, Boston; Prof. C. C. Rounds, Maine; T. R. 
Vickroy, St. Louis; and Hon. M. A. Newell, State 
Supt. Schools, Maryland. 


President Smart, at half-past nine o’clock, called the 
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association to order, and announced that the exercises |I spoke an earnest word to you here on education, and I do so 
Dr. Gwinn, pastor | ®°W with increased interest. I esteem it a great honor to be 


to work is a necessity for all ; that that State alone is safe in 
which work is honorable and well rewarded; and that the train- 


would be opened by prayer by Rev. i legitimate a function of the school as the 
of the Firet Ba slat Oued ~{ Atlanta. called on to add to the words that have been already said. ae eee tke head. _— of the most important problems in 
P We are glad that there is a platform so broad that all can meet| the immediate future is to fix the proper plan and functions 


of industrial training in a system of public education. 

The advance in female education to the free high school and 
the college is one of the most marked features in recent educa- 
the cause that knows no South, knows no North, knows no/ tional history. The American woman of to-day is no longer a 
West, and knows no East, a cause that belts the globe and/recluse. She has stepped out from the house-door. She has 


Address of Gov. Colquitt. encompasses it whenever there is a human soul; and we} not left the home, and she looks upon the world and its busy 
life with the clear, calm vision of one who has a stake in the 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association: With our whole | meet, too, when the American people are realizing, as they 
game that is played, and who knows how to play it. In this 


earts have never realized before, that in education lies the founda- 

we gost end welsome Wo 9. good government. The teacher is building the| movement toward individualism,—a movement inevitable, for 

ilege, a pleasure, and an honor to receive as our guests, MEN | foundation on which our institutions rest. He is the founda-| it is one of the most marked characteristics of our age,—some- 

and women who are devoted to the highest interests of society. | tion of all good government. We are realizing that the day| thing must be lost, and men’s hearts fail them for fear when 
g from the familiar to the unknown and larger good. 


t' t reciati f of mere muscle is gone. Character is, after all, the sublime] passin 
I chal not attempt to express to you car app Mgt sre end. The putting into the generation that is to follow us the The girl must have as good a preparation for life as her brother. 
Genius for a gift of God, and it cannot be God’s 


and your labors. If I could convey to you a complete sense of ch ter that can be trusted anywhere is the thing to be 
our esteem and of our admiration, indeed you would be/ aimed at, and we are glad to be welcomed here in this great| will that it should be restricted by any limitations of sex; and 
the means of culture accumulated in our colleges and univer- 


prompted to believe that in this city and on Georgia soil, the | work. 
schoolmaster is at home, and nowhere else is his noble mis- On the Value of Schools. — will surely by-and-by be made accessible to all on equal 
rms. 


sion more honored. We welcome you because we recognize} President Smart next submitted his inaugural, “On the! Not only have distinctions of sex in the work of education 


in you the most efficient conservators of the virtue, of the dig-| vaine of Schools,” which was read by Treasurer Eli T. Tap-| been effaced, but the negro, and last the Indian, have been 
brought within the power of the school, by the united agency 


nity, and of the liberties of mankind. Next to the mothers of measured, but not 
our ‘land, there is to be found no such oceupation or vantage- of the schools | °f religious and organizations, by municipalities, 
for = vation, the development and refinement of are, therefore, immeasurable. Of all business habits the ts thus 
That English politician who elected the ballot-maker over whom has ever yet been educated by private effort alone. 

Away froan the mother’s knes, and exes ting the first lisping|**tend on time, must recite on time, must do ail the duties of [Citations wore malo. and Jobn 
tite that are taught |the school on time. One element in good citizenship is re-| In these latter days the doctrinaire, the 
a is not to be such power spect for law and authority. The school incuicates this by dome have the wtthok on the free 
as is wielded by educators in our seat of learning. 4 scholar’ | school, bas lives, andl withs 

i 
a ite in a determined effort to harmonize the two great|©°mes @ good citizen. The chief trouble with men is that/.), ey ents of Swtehae: that it ineulel the devel od 
mn Roy ligion and science,—may endeavor to unite them as they do wrong in the light of knowledge. They need eelf-con- f cult . hich fits ~ e to rule, for such a one alone ~ me 
q| trol as well as education, and this the school gives a man. me can 
e old temple and Mt. Zion were united,—unite tate an choose his rulers; that the man, as citizen of the culture 
the school-house by one great, strongly-buttressed arch. What Lines of Advance. State, must become participant in the intellectual achieve- 
Prof. C. C. Rounds, principal of the State Normal School ments of the race; that as citizen of the jural State he must 


rtue rejoice able to comprehend and con e political forces whi 
whom I am surrounded to-day, and who represent such 4/ Farmington, Me., read a paper on the “Lines of Advance in| act upon him; that as citizen of the industrial State, he must 
multitude of St oe a —= you = Education,” of which the following is a brief synopsis: be abie to bend productive forces to his will, lest he become a 
among you we can find a solution of this question w 

Amid the cares of the school-room the teacher is often dis- 


pauper in the midst of plenty, a serf in the land of freemen. 
unites virtue and religion, and science, and Christ. These results, so essential to the National life, cannot be at- 
Other governments and other powers may find some pallia- | couraged, and his efforts are wasted, because he cannot see 


‘ tained by individual effort alone. The principle of National 
tives and some substitutes for education, but in this land we/ the tendency of his work nor discern any adyance in the cause 


support of public education, in its fit place and degree, in such 
can find no such resources. Our republic, our Union, is based in which he labors. Yet, in education as in medicine, there 


for its safety on the education of the race. Upon our should Bi 
4 ce, oO merican 
ers the government rests. I am well aware that oftentimes it/are lines of least resistance; the spiritual forces at work for 7 : ng 


le, it appears more and more clearly in National legisla 
is very plodding and very discouraging work among the/ the elevation of the race work by law, and he who knows these/| The principle seems secure. 
= eg lines and these laws knows the direction for profitable effort. 
pany werden, 4 That teaching is assuming a more definite professional ch hall We Teach 
tly in th tion of their duties; but the 8 g professional cnar- 
A. J. Rickoff, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, then read 


have this consolation, that they are building for themselves a| acter is shown by the remarkable increase in the number of 
name and a character and an influence that will outlive the| normal schools, and the increasing prominence given in their|an important paper entitled, ‘‘ What Shall we Teach in Our 
Elementary Schools ?”’ 


marble monuments that may be erected over the graves of those co of stady, to training in prineipl 
; arees : principles and methods of in- 

struction; by the establishment of summer normal schools of} We are told that an English dry-goods firm once sent out in- 

structions to its agent in China to observe the street costumes 


ne down to their graves, in cultured minds, in believing 
earts, and in trusting souls all over the country will the| various kinds, and by the establishment of professorships of 

of the well-dressed Chinamen of different classes, to buy the 
clothes off their backs and to send them to England. From 


memory of the modest teacher be preserved with gratitude and | pedagogy in colleges and universities, like those of Michigan 
with tears. and Missouri. Theoreticalally the ground has been won that 
these samples could be produced goods of the very sort the 
Chinese wanted. In other cases the traditional costumes of 


Lad emen wish is that 
should be trained. It follows by inevitable logic 
European peasants were procured and imitated by English 


you in your present labors, and exalt the appreciation of all | the teacher 
virtuous minds for you and for your work and for the dignity|that this truth should be recognized in the employment of 

firms with great success. Thus the manufacturers of England 
adapted their products to the demands of foreign countries. 


of your high vocation, teachers, and it is cause for great encouragement that some 
In the name of the people of this city and of this State, — in| «1.145 in their laws formally recognize the validity of profes- 
If now we teachers were to look beyond the traditional de- 
mands of the market for which we are training the little child- 


the name of Christianity, whose banners of faith and love you 

bear, — in the name of humanity, whose wrongs it is your no-| sional diplomas and certificates. This professional tendency 
ren under our care, and were to analyze minutely and consci- 
entiously the knowledge and discipline of the best classes of 


bie mission to remove,—in the name of the fathers and mothers | is also indicated by the character of educational associations, 
5 t -England Normal Association 
and the various State associations. I believe that the State of 
2 Maine was the first todemand, in its State Pedagogical Society, 
esponses, grown-up men and women, the moral and mental habiliments, 
President Smart responded appropriately to the Governor’s| bership. And the first. meeting, here in Atlanta, this year, of|if you please, of well-informed and intelligent people of differ- 
welcome, saying that we bad come to join hands with our the National Council of Education is a crowning proof of this| ent vocations in life; and if we were then to address ourselves 
professional tendency. not to the supply of a market, the demands of which are de- 
brethren o e Sou elp us r teach the millions} There has been within a generation an advance in methods| termined by the ignorant masses rather than the intelligent, 
better men and women if we can. So we are sure that we is that of common schools would be 
yet in primary school, bu e uence has reac the} chan or the better. uch now taught would be cast aside 
shall have not only the confidence but the help of the good | higner grades, and college work is undergoing a similar trans-| as a little value or as absolutely wastage, and its place 
people here. formation, in the adoption of more rational modes of teaching. | would be supplied with the elements which now scarcely ap- 
f 
Dr. Wickersham, of Penn., one of the oldest members of the/ is, first, an advance in our knowledge of the nature of} But let me be more specific, If the schoolmaster, or rather 
the soul, of its laws of development, of the powers latent in the| the true educator of the race were to send a commission to its 
have listened with great pleasure to the welcome by the Gov-| undeveloped soul, and of the potency of education in shaping workshops, its farms, its churches, its political and religious 
ernor of the State, and I know that I express what we feel when | individual and national life. There is also a heightened sense| conventions, its teachers’ desks, and its editorial rooms, to 
I say that we are in accord with everything he said. I have of the sacredness of childhood and its rights, as is shown in 
many ways, all tending to a more critical study of the soul, and ee as how much of the knowledge acquired in the element- 
email bode of Having bee ools in common to a majority of them,—I mean a ma- 
of standard of truth. The increasing reverence for the works of| jority of the most the way leaders in each class; 
here that its motives are the purest. There is nothing polit- nature, which comes from closer study and truer comprehen-|and if this commission were to make careful observation of 
ical about it. We come for the sole purpose of making educa- sion of them, is itself a powerful influence in improvement of|every remaining trace of the intellectual and moral descrip- 
methods. tion of the schools to be found in the modes of reasoning and 
the ood citi f the State, and th b - 
che conclusive as to its permanence. The educational influence|course of their inquiries; and if when this investigation had 
the sole object of this meeting is to promote the education of | 1Utroduced by Christianity, has never been adequately treated. | been completed, the commission were to set itself about the 
the people and spread the light of knowledge. Your State Before Christ the soul of the child lay open as never to any| elimination of everything in the present course of common 
other, and education would have been transformed centuries| school instruction which had been found to have been reject- 
us to come h d ch. I said, if th t 
men then, tion other leading names connected with educational advance, | workingmen, tradesmen, and members of the learned profes- 
nothing we desire more than to have a closer knowleoge —Bacon, Comenius, Locke, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Faraday, Agas-/ sions: how much do you think would remain of all that is so 
of each other. When objection was raised on account of siz,—is to give assurance of its progressive and cumulative laboriously taught and so painfully learned in the schools ? 
, havi "7 ou power. Sup that when room had been made in our course 
raged, I said, we wi ro two citi here there is 
yellow fever ple tended from ancient classics and mathematics to cover the| paratively valueless, this commission should substitute therefor 
shall have thirty of the States in this great Union represented wide realm of science, art, and industry, with the happy result | more ample courses of instruction in those subjects, which in 
We come here knowing what public sentiment is at of a larger development of divine ideas in the human soul, | the rogress of their inquiries they have found to have been 
and an immense increase in the sum of trained spiritual forces studied at school and to have been extended by the great ma- 
in our hands, and there is that we desire more than 
to meet you. not to sacrifice the ends of culture to the of and womanhood ; and, further, if the commission 
Dr. White, of a, added other words of cordial response, |" Jn, educating chong » to to this curriculum the study of the agencies thro 
: Indian here has been a logical transition from prin-| which town, county, state, and nts, the 
saying: “It is now nearly ten years since, by kind invitation, ' ciple to application, and it is coming to be seen that the ability mere machinery of Rp a Eee fol ‘of the more 


President Smart then introduced His Excellency | on it without discord; can meet on it with one single purpose. 


; , : ress | in that we have been most heartily welcomed by the people 
— — of Geogia. who ~~ the following add of Georgia. It is as dear as human liberty. We meet here in 
welcome. 


a clearly-defined, professional standing as a condition of mem- 
who have been given us to teach. We intend to make them | of teaching, from dogmatism to development, from verbalism | but to meet the real needs of a people, there can be little doubt 
The causes of this advance are philosophical and historical. pear on the programme. 
Association, was introduced by the President, and said: I 
make diligent inquiry of the men and women to be found 
been a member of this Association since its organization in 1857, such study always tends to bring methods of teaching to al ary 
tion universal. We wish to educate the ignora d mak 
gnorant, and make! ‘rhe historical causes of the reform in education are equally|styles of expression used by those whom they met in the 
school superintendent told us at Chautauqua that you wanted 
4 y e.| #80 had His words been comprehended and heeded. ‘To men-|ed as of least worth by a great majority of the most intelligent 
possibly having to thro a city where yellow fever 
y ng pase ugh y y The subjects included in a course of study have been ex-| study by throwing out that which had been found to be com- 
home, and for ourselves I may say we come with our hearts 
, tht : y brought to bear upon the work of life. The problem now is jority, beyond school-life, into the self-directive years of man- 
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pable and inpemene principles of political economy; and, 
still further, if it were to add an introduction at least to the 

t English and American authors, whom to know well is 
teelf an education, and whom it is a disgrace not to know, 
and whose productions are the richest inheritance of our race; 
or, to sum up in more general terms, if we were to subject the 
common course of instruction in our common district and 
graded schools to a thorough revision, rigorously excluding all 
that is consciously and unconsciously neglected as valueless by 
intelligent men and women, as soon as they become free to 
judge and act for themselves, and substituting those things to 
which every young man and young woman who is ambitious 
to become a worthy factor in the affairs of the community, the 
State or the Nation is forced to give earnest attention as he 
emerges from the school; if, in a word, we were to ‘‘prove all 
things and hold fast only that which is good,”” we would per- 
form the highest service to the cause of common school edu- 
cation which it is possible for any association to perform. If 
we should but boldly blaze the line of progress, though we 
left the road unguarded and full of obstacles, we should in- 
augurate a new erain education. Better methods of instruc- 
tion came to our aid a short while ago, but the reformers only 
showed how we might better do, what we had been trying to 
do before, not what we ought to try to do. 


But to suggest merely the appointment of a commission to 
investigate this subject is to leave it at a point as unsatisfac- 
tory to you as to me. Let us speculate for a moment as to 
what this commission would find in the present course of 
study that might be decided to be of little value. What, for in- 
stance, would be the result of an inquiry among the more in- 
telligent tradesmen and members of the professions as to the 
knowledge of geography which they have retained or accumu- 
lated, we will say, at from thirty-five to fifty years? I do not 
speak of that alone which they learn in childhood, but of the 
sum-total of all the knowledge they may claim at the time of 
the inquiry. I think it would be found that they know very 
little as compared with the fourteen and fifteenth-year-old 
miss who has just passed her examination for the high 
school in any one of our towns and cities, except as to those 
points which they have in later years looked up for pu 
of business or pleasure. Not having any relation to the 
course of reading or business pursuits of matured years, the 
names and locations of rivers, mountains, lakes, cities, capes, 
nations, ete., drop from the memory of most men as the fea- 
tures of people who pass us in rapid-moving procession. The 
study having served its purpose in the recitation-room, on 
examination-day is promptly dismissed from the mind. Test 
the value of a study thus pursued by any standard you please, 
and it is valueless except as to its general outlines, which can 
be learned in one-third the time now allotted to it. As stud- 
ied it contributes little to our stores-of useful information and 
still less to the discipline of mind, inasmuch as it begets a 
habit of careless indifference to what we have learned. -. 

There is only one possible good which the study of such a 
multiplicity of detail can serve. The persistent effort to store 
them in memory, even for temporary use, puts the faculty of 
attention under the control of the will. But if that is the 
only advantage we expect to obtain from it, the names and 
the infinitely varying characteristics of the objects which are 
all about as in the natural world and in the world of art and 
industry, would serve the Lemnpens still better. Take English 
grammer: its utility in training us to speak the language with 
correctness and precision is claimed by very few of those who 
advocate its retention in all ite magnificent proportions in the 


curriculum of the elementary schools. Its claims rest mainly book 


on its assumed value as a disciplinary study; but I am willing 
to concede little in its favor which I would not concede to 
phy. As to the training of judgment and reason, which 
s claimed as the chief excellence, [ must say that I have no 
very high respect for it. Taught at an age when the power of 
abstract reason is yet very feeble, the supposed exercise of 
reason is likely to be only an exertion of the verbal memory. 
At this period of life the interest which may seem to be excit- 
ed in this study is only a fear of reproof or a laudable ambi- 
tion to stand well in class. That it is beyond the capacity of 
children in our elementary schools, is now allowed by most 
authorities on the subject. If their conclusions be true, the 
deduction is inevitable that the study is not only useless but 
pernicious,—pernicious not alone because it displaces other 
studies which would be of far ter practical utility, but be- 
cause of the mistaken notion of the true nature of a process 
of reasoning which it ts in the mind of the average 
child. Premises being given, and a conclusion derived 
by a false process, or by a process which is not under- 
stood, the integrity of the reason is violated and confidence in 
its operations impaired, and the faculty itself permanently 
weakened instead of being strengthened. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in rejecting grammar, or the greatest part of it, 
from the list of common-school studies. 
But what of arithmetic ? I answer with some reluctance, 
use I know how strongly fortified this subject is in the 
minds of the people. For illustration, I might say that an 
amendment of the catechism has been pro) by a gentleman 
in the part of the state of Ohio from which I came. In an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘What is the chief end of man ?” he 
would reply: *‘ To glorify God and study arithmetic forever.’’ 
Within a few pees past, say the last thirty or me far more 
attention has been given it than it deserves. We do dot teach 
it too well, not well enough, as to its elements, but we attempt 
to teach too much of it. We teach more in the schools than 
is necessary in the counting-house. I am told by the gentle- 
man above referred to that, having occasion to draw a note 
which should realize a certain sum when discounted at the 
k, he found the cashier unable to reckon the amount for 
which it should be drawn. This suggested a series of inquir- 
ies among bankers which resulted in the discovery that hardly 
one out of ten could make the calculation on sight. 
Again, I am told by insurance-men that y are never 
called upon to effect an insurance covering both the value of 
© property and the sum paid for insurance, and that in con- 
sequence the computation is never n . Here are two 
amous ‘‘ gags”? of boards of examiners with which you are 
all familiar. They require a knowledge of arithmetic beyond 
What is required in the very lines of business to which they 
are supposed to pertain, yet they are treated of in every school 
book on this subject. 
© were preparing a young man for the insurance - 
hess, it might be well for him to learn the process, 


though he might never use it. The one case would not require 
much time in the learning, and it might amuse him. So we 
might teach a youth who was to spend his life ip the banking 
business; he might be taught to draw notes to realize given 
amounts, — he might seldom find it necessary. The sin- 
gle case would require very little time in the learning, but 
when, as in our common school, we are required to teach each 
one of all who are destined to the different vocations in life, 
not tonly all the operations which may be conceived as pos- 
sible in his own pursuit, but all the conceivable problems per- 
taining to all the rest, I respectfully submit that we are under- 
taking to carry a pretty heavy load. And this is the load which 
we are compelling our children to carry, and all, too, at an 
age when the several branches of business to which these prob- 
lems belong are entirely unknown to them. The wonder is 
that they stagger under it as well as they do. 

The truth is that in arithmetic we ought to attempt to teach 
only that which is common to all trades and professions, cer- 
tainly no more than is common to a majority of them. What 
is peculiar to the banker, the insurance agent, the county au- 
ditor, the collector of customs, the exchange broker, should be 
taught as belonging to a trade or profession to be learned only 
when it becomes moe pnyeec in learning the trade. It may be 
said that the customer at bank needs to know how to discount 
a note as well as the cashier; but to this I reply that, with a 
little common sense, if he knows how to cast interest, he can 
detect the error of the bank check, though it might take him 
— time to acquire the facility in doing it which the clerk 
needs, 

If a boy is skilled in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, integral, fractional, and compound, and knows 
how to compute percentage and one good way of casting inter- 
est, he can take care of himself in the commercial dealings to 
which his business incidentally calls him, and with that.he can 
easily acquire facility in those jcomputations which belong 
specially to his own branch of trade. 

So far as the common problems in enumeration are con- 
cerned, I would have them provided for in a simple course in 
geometry, which I would have substituted for the many com- 
mercial rules now required. If the question were directly 
under consideration, I think it might be maintained with suc- 
cess that the measurement of surfaces and solids is of far more 
general utility than the reckoning of annual or compound in- 
terest or bank discounts or parti yments, and certainly, to 
say the least, they are quite as simple. I would say study, 
master these applications at any cost, if they were essential to 
the mastery of the elements of arithmetic, but they are not. 
As a matter of fact, I think it will be almost universally con- 
fessed that these special applications are taught at the expense 
of an understanding of the elements, at the expense even of 
readiness and accuracy in straight addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of simple numbers. 

If the claims of competing studies had been duly weighed, 
and the work now requi had been fixed by a competent 
commission of intelligent men, in the light of circumstances 
as we | exist to-day, I would be slow to question the wisdom 
of their decision; but it is a notorious fact that the multiplicity 
of rules and cases to be found in our text-books on this sub- 
ject, is due to the efforts of one author after another to make 
their books more complete than the previous publications with 
which they are to come in competition; and being in the arith- 
metic, the teacher, especially in our ungraded schools, feels un- 
der obligation to teach them all, lest perchance it might be 
charged that he himself could not do all the “‘sums”’ in the 


Discussion. 

President Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, did not think 
everything a man wants to know should be taught in schools. 
The elements which will fit him for life should be studied. 

Mr. Bell, of the Indianapolis School Journal, took an orig- 


inal view, saying that he had never heard a paper so little of 
which he believed. It is nonsense to talk about teaching 
children only that which stays with them. Much which chil- 
dren study strengthens them, though they have no use for it 
afterwards. 

The discussion was continued by Principal Gilchrist of Iowa, 
Mrs. Pollock of Washington, Mr. Slade of Illinois, Prof. Allen 
of New York, Mr. DeWolf of Ohio, and others, after which 


the Association adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Department of Elementary Schools met at 3 o’clock. 
The president, O. V. Tousley, was not present, having been 
detained by illness. John M. Bloss was elected president pro 


per by Hon. J. urns, ex-State Commissioner of Schools of 
Ohio, was read 
Education of the Sensibilities. 

John W. Dowd, Supt. of Public Schools, Toledo, O., read a 
paper on the above topic. 

Mr. Dowd said, schools cannot give too much intellectual 
power, but they may give too little of refined sensibility, The 
great aim of life is not “to know,” but “to be.”’ 

‘ d not th 

School-life touches character at every point. You can no 
more teach school without teaching morality, than the mason 
can lay brick into a grand and imposing structure without the 
aid of mortar. Morality is the very mortar of the intellectual 
structure. It is said that Stephenson, when he saw his first train 
moving grandly by the power of his locomotive, exclaimed, ‘‘ It 
is drawn by light,’’ and so it was. The sunlightof millions of 


ears ago, condensed into the black diamonds, had been let 


oose ic match to bear the mighty train on its on- 
ward by th “ And the light that shines from the life of a faith- 
ful teacher never dies. It may seem to be lost on the hard, 


unimpressible nature of the rough class of children, but 


tem. 
“ The of Illustration,’ a carefully prepared pa- 


“somewhere, somehow, in this world or in the 


next,”’ it will shine forth again in all its beauty and brilliancy. 
I believe in the eternal conservation of sunshine. 

Mr. Dowd then spoke of the power of the teacher in mold- 
ing character in pree 8 the force of superior character. 
The teacher should inspire his pupils to be noble men and wo- 
men. Referring to what Lamartine said of the effect of natu- 
ral scenery on the character of Cromwell, he said: ‘‘ But river 
and sky and tree are not such mighty factors in character- 
building as are the memories and associations of the school- 
room. The old school-house can never be put out of any life 
into which it has entered. In an atmosphere of kindly sym- 
pathy, of right doing, of correct thinking, of noble aspiration, 
and of high resolve, the heart becomes alive to every sentiment 
of truth and duty, and finds delight and nourishment in con- 
templation of *‘ whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, and whatsoever —e are of good report.”’ 

The paper closed as follows: There is another view of this 
subject of profound interest to the patriot. Political parties 
in this country depend for their existence not so much upon 
real differences of opinion upon questions of state as upon 
amy pride and prejudice that come from long years of polit- 
cal contest. The full sails of the emotions drive the hulk of 
the intellect over the great ocean of affairs, and it is only when 
these sails are properly set that the Scylla of political pride 
and the Charybdis of sectional prejudice are avoided, and the 
voyage made in the calm, clear waters of eternal truth and 
justice. It should not require the bullet of an assassin to 
waken into life the sympathies of a nation for its chief execu- 
tive. The President of the United States is as much entitled 
to the helpful consideration of the people when harrassed by 
the daily round of official duty as when lying at the point of 
death, pierced by the assassin’s bullet. And the nation should 
learn to hate the cause of evil as well as its effect. 

Party strife and factional hatred are no less evil because those 
who fan the one and cherish the other shudder at the thought 
of the murder of which they are the remote and indirect cause. 
Little children may be made to learn that “ he that hates his 
brother without a cause is in danger of the judgment,’ and 
when they come to be men and women they will know that 
the golden rule of “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye also unto them,” is never so golden as when 
it softens the harshness of party feeling into the common love 
of country. 

The fever-heat of party strife burns to the ashes of sectional 
hatred when its fires are fed by slander, misrepresentation; and 
this country of which we are accustomed to boast, will be one 
in aim and spirit as it is in form and law, only when the fires 
of political yg | are tempered by the proper culture of 
the national heart. the sympathies and emotions of Young 
America are carefully cultivated, they will blossom out in 
manifestation of sectional appreciation and ripen into deeds 
of national kindness and love. 

“ Till North and South er bro 
Shall own the same 
In a common flag salute, 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


Education and the Building of the State. 


The evening address was given by Gen. Eaton, U. S. Comr. 
of Education. The leading points of his paper were as follows: 

To build a State is not to locate a certain number of people 
in a given territory, nor is it to establish a police department. 
It is the building up of the whole body politic in all its inter- 
ests, individual, social, civil; its ideas, doctrines, sentiments, 
laws, customs, and institutiong. 

‘*To understand man, we must look beyond the individual 
man and his actions or interests, and view him in combina- 
tion with his fellows.”’ He is a social being, and “it is in so- 
ciety that man first feels what he is; first becomes what he can 
be.” Who has not at every step felt the influence of compan- 
ionship ? How it strengthens our opinions to feel that an- 
other thinks as we think! 

The earliest and simplest form of association is the family. 
This enlarges itself naturally into the clan, the tribe, and these 
combine themselves into federations, states, and nations, At 


first the direction of government is parental; next in the ad- 
vance, the conditions of person and property are determined 
by the tribe or clan. 

The larger, more extended forms of civil government are al- 
most without number and without name; but in every form of 
government, despotic, monarchic, or democratic, authority 
rests on some doctrine or sentiment, and there is disclosed a 

urpose of continuance or self-preservation by teaching, by 
xing in the minds of a greater or less number, the notions, 
precepts, laws, which constitute the condition of its existence. 

The laws and customs in every State are traced to the nature 
and experience of man, and however just and wholesome, like 
the individual from whom they spring, they are marked by im- 
perfections, possible evils, discords, disorders, generally fore- 
shadowed by the establishment of some false center of sensibili- 
ty; some individual or out of harmony with 
each other, or the laws which regulate the whole body. Plato 
and Aristotle aimed at building in the very nature of the people, 
the institutions which they would perpetuate, however narrow 
and limited the foundations on which they rested. In the 
system developed by Solon at Athens, the council of four hun- 
dred was a political school for the citizens, moulding and shap- 
ing their ideas of conduct. So great and continuous were its 
results that its operations and influence have been a favorite 
theme of the student of political history. In his system the 
duty of parents with respect to the training of their children 
was emphasized by the law which relieved the son from the 
obligation of maintaining his father in his old age, if the father 
had not taught him some art or profession. How violent are 
the means used by Lycurgus to realize his project of creating 
a State out of the eight or nine thousand Spartan citizens! 
The citizen was so wholly a part of the State that he lost his 
individuality, and the family was destroyed. Only one side of 
human virtue was considered,—‘“‘ that which is called forth in 
a state of war; the citizens were converted into a sort of gar- 
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rison, always under drill, and always ready to be called forth 
either against helots at home or against enemies abroad.” 
Out of this training came that unrivaled habit of obedience, 
hardihood, self-denial, and military aptitade; complete sub- 
jection on the part of each individual to the local public opin- 
jon, and preference of death to the abondonment of Spartan 
maxims; intense ambitions on the of e one to distin- 

uish himself within the prescri sphere of duties, with 
fittle desire for anything else. 

The contrast between ancient and modern States in this ad- 
vance toward truth is no less striking,—the motion of the an- 
cient is more like that of the rocking-horse, and that of the 
modern more like the course of the thoroughbred racer. 

A military nation in modern times must have somethin 
more than warlike epithets. It will be the greater an 
stronger for great commerce, prosperous agriculture, skilled 
and extensive and varied manufactures, the prosperities of art 
and literature, and the culture of its Pe oe It is important 
for our purpose also not to overlook the fact that a principle 
or institution adapted to human conditions, once adopted, 
has in its own educating influence upon the people who 
accept it, power a self-perpetuating power that continues it 
amid the fall of empires and the rise of dynasties. For in- 
stance, we are informed that the founder of the oldest colony 
among the savage inhabitants of Attica was also the founder 
of regular marriages; and has not Tacitus told us of the holy 
usages of our Teutonic ancestors ? 

Who shall estimate the educating influence of this institu- 
tion upon the monogamous people among whom it prevails, 
emphasized as it has been by the precepts of Christianity! 

Put our people in the civil conditions of the citizens of any 
one of the republics of ancient times, Roman or Grecian; com- 
pel our farmers to use their plows and hoes and carts; our 
mechanics their hammers, axes, saws, or planes; reduce our 
domestic commerce to the movements of caravans, and that on 
the seas to the best ships known tothe Tyreans; our travel, to 
the speed of the horse; the intercommunication of our rulers, 
to the running and shouting of ancient heralds; take away our 
modern advance in the sciences, especially those affecting the 
useful arts, as chemistry, physics, medicine, and engineering; 
our manifold inventions, the increased command thereby se- 
cured of the forces of nature,—and the shrinkage of every form 
of occupation, nay, of the individual himself, and of the State 
itself, would create a general indescribable collapse. 

The speaker went on to say of public education, in answer 
to the assaults upon it: Largely the same text-books are used. 
The houses and appliances of the public schools are in condi- 
tions quite as favorable to produce a sound mind in a healthy 
body as those under sectarian or other direction. The teach- 
ers employed to impart public instruction largely belong to 
one or another of the religious sects. In very many instances 
the teachers of public and private schools interchange i- 
tions. The private life and example of the public-school 
teachers will not suffer in comparison with others. There has 
not yet been discovered an appreciable difference in the doc- 
trines of morality taught. The methods of instruction are as 
logical and are substantially the same in their gee to the 
perception, memory, sensibility, right reason, and right con- 
science of the child. Public instruction is brought under as 
close inspection, and has legal guarantees of its good charac- 
ter at least equal to any other. The public carries its benefi- 
cent influences to multitudes where the influence of the home 
and church are reduced to a minimum, or where their salutary 
and usefu! restraints are never felt. 

He closed his speech with some remarks on President Gar- 
field, which were highly complimentary, and were received 
with great applause. 

Nominating Committee. 

After the speech, President Smart announced the following 
as the nominating committee, the members of which met in 
the reception committee-rooms at 8.00 a. m., to nominate offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: 

M. A. Newell, Maryland; Edward Singer, Pennsylvania; C. 
C. Rounds, Maine; William A. Mowry, Rhode Island; N. A. 
Calkins, New York; J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; Miss 
J. E. Hodgdon, New Hampshire; Miss C. A. George, Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Mary S. Shields, District of Columbia; Hugh 
8. Thompson, South Carolina; 8S. C. Caldwell, Georgia; E. 
Foster, Florida; H. C. Armstrong, Alabama; Wm. O. Rodgers, 
Louisiana; H. D. Wyatt, Tennessee; J. D. Pickett, Kentucky; 
A. J. Rickoff, Ohio; E. E. White, Indiana; James P. Slade, 
Illinois; W.C. Whitford, Wisconsin; C. W. Smith, Minnesota; 
J. C. Gilchrist, Iowa; F. Louis Soldan, Missouri; W. W. 
Jones, Nebraska; H. C. Speer, Kansas; J. M. Fish, Arkansas. 


The Banquet at the Kimball House. 


At the close of the exercises at the Opera House, a compli- 
mentary banquet was tendered the members of the National 
Educational Association at the Kimball House, by the citizens 
and teachers of Atlanta. Over five hundred invitations were 
issued, and the evening was passed most pleasantly. Many 
beautiful ladies favored the occasion with their presence, and 
with the assembled educators of the country presented a scene 
of beauty and intelligence rarely equaled, giving the members 
of the Association an early opportunity to become acquainted 
with each other and with the ladies and gentlemen of the city, 
whose guests they had the honor to be. The tables were 
spread with an elegant collation. Choice music was furnished 
by a band, and the social exercises were continued till an 
early morning hour, 


SECOND DAY.—Morwine SESSION. 


Some Essentials in the Development of a School System. 

Hon. D. F. DeWolf, State School Comr. of Ohio, was intro- 
duced, and read an excellent paper on the above topic. The 
paper was prepared with great care and ability. Among other 
things he said: 

The work of educating, then, no longer confines itself to the 


teaching of the three R’s. It embraces preéminently the 
awakening of ideas and sentiments relating to success in life. 
The State is not alone interested in the mere intelligence of the 
individual, but much more in his relations to success in his 
special calling; not only that he may contribute his part to the 
civilizing instrumentalities, but as the only way in which his 
intelligence will lead him to regard order as requisite to his 
freedom to develop practical results, and the freedom of others 
to do the same. Society is interested in the thrift of each in- 
dividual, and it will demand that not only the knowledge and 
skill shall be developed, but that also those virtues which are 
essential to the securing of comfortable conditions, shall be 
inculeated in the schools, such as self-denial, prudence, tem- 
perance in the gratification of artificial or unnatural tastes, 
temperance in paren | and drinking, a high wane for institu- 
tions and arts which promote culture and virtue, — such as 
music, literature, ete It will demand that, above all, a high 
sense of social justice and social responsibility shall be incul- 
cated, to manifest itself in the effort not only to present a 
pure personal example, but also to promote by other means 
than by example pure characters in others. 

Men stand aghast at the prophetic rumblings of an unrea- 
soning and relentless communism. And well they may. It is 
a more serious thing, I believe, than many of us dare speak of 
above our breath. verily believe, and I am not constitution- 
an | a croaker, that a more thorough study of this problem of 
public education, and the development of higher thoughts re- 
garding {t, than have ever prevailed, is our only safeguard 
against this communism. 

A most essential requisite of a public-school system is a full 
man or woman to conduct it, instead of its work being com- 
mitted largely to girls and boys without reasoning power, 
original or acquired, or to martinets trained in special schools 
or in narrow experiences in school-room life alone. In the 
perfect system the people will call such to their aid, especially in 
our large cities, which ought to lead in the matter; and, indeed, 
they will so organize the country school as to employ there 
also a body of large-minded, level-headed, thorough thinkers, 
cognizant of the great wants of the age, and capable of mold- 
ing the system, establishing its practices, and linking its 
work on to the daily interests of society. 

This carries with it several important particulars as essential 

to the procuring of such talent and ability forthe work. The 
chief essential here has already been referred to as necessary 
to the internal workings of the system itself, and that is, such 
a warm social interest in the matter as will direct the best and 
most cultured minds to assume and maintain an interest in 
this work. But culture can only result from cultured sur- 
roundings, as we have shown. Hence one of the most essen- 
tial requisites of the coming system is such a social ition 
for the teacher as will render the highest culture available in 
the schools. 
There is no use criticising the teachers of our schools for 
their shortcomings in matters pertaining to the formation of 
character, and of deploring the want of power in their schools 
to ‘chase away our fear of communistic tendencies, and the 
danger of ignorance and prejudice, so long as teachers are 
taken so largely from classes whose narrow means force them 
to adopt teaching to gain their bread, and are then denied so- 
cial recognition. Under a uliar condition of intellectual 
activity we have revolutionized several of the sciences, and 
have set their new force to most practical work, all within 
forty or fifty years) We have converted religion, within the 
same time, from a system of dogmas, and from what was law- 
fully a scheme of priestcraft and kingeraft, to its originally de- 
clared purpose of forming the character of men for social uses. 
Both of the efforts have tended greatly to enlarge the priv- 
ileges and improve the condition of the masses. Have they 
injured or humiliated the better law ? By no means; but con- 
trariwise. Shall we, after these lessons, continue to distrust 
intellectual and moral force, as the middle ages did, and still 
depend on gibbets and dungeons to secure safety to society ? 

é time seems most propitious for the consideration of this 
subject. The popular feeling is tender, fraternal, and patri- 
otic in an eminent degree, this feeling having culminated into 
expression through a providence that points strongly in the 
direction of our thought. Our hearts are magically knit to 
the heart of a man who, like a larger number of our great and 
useful wen than ever before, has lifted himself out of what 
are called the lowest walks of society, into a quality of life in 
which we all acknowledge a sensible interest. This peculiar 
expression of feeling, so spontaneous, so personal, so univer- 
sal, is the index to a great civilized and civilizing human in- 
terest in all the great capabilities of the race, a recognition of 
their use and serviceability to each man and to all men. 


The Teacher’s Work. 


Prof. N. A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of the City 
Schools of New York, was introduced and read a paper on 
“The Teacher’s Work in the Development of Power.” 

The science of education consists in a knowledge of those 
principles of psychology that account for the manner by which 
the mind gains knowledge. Its foundation extends down to 
the laws of our being and growth. It embraces the principles 
of physical, mental, and moral action, and suitable means for 
the proper development of the human being. Let us now 
jexamine some of the modes of procedure when the child 
enters the schoolroom, —that place, above all others, which 
should supply him with the very best opportunities for devel- 
oping his mental powers and for getting real knowledge, — 
knowledge that will be useful, because it is adapted to assist 
him in the performance of life’s various labors, and valuable, 
because it is the means of developing the powers of mind to 
increased ability for meeting every responsibility and discharg- 
ing every duty that may come upon him. , 

When the teacher receives the pupil from nature’s hand and 


leads him into the school-room; what is done to continue that 
development which nature had 60 well ? 
Does the teacher take up the great work at the point to 


which nature had carried it, or rather led the you il 
and conduct him onward in the same royal road ? “Ilewve 
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this question to be answered by your own experiences, each 
for yourself. 

In order to set forth in a clearer light what is the legiti- 
mate work of the teacher in the development of mental power 
after the pupil enters school, I will endeavor to explain some 
of the terms employed in describing that work, and will state 
a few of the principles of education on which it should be 
based, and also add a few suggestions to teachers. 

Teaching implies the proper guidance of the learner to the 
sources of knowledge, and training him in the manner of get- 
ting and of using knowledge properly. ee is self-tui- 
tion. Teaching is superintending the processes of learning. 

Training in education implies exercising the powers of mind 
in such a way as will give facility to its acts, and thus increase 
the quickness in perceiving, the readiness in remembering, 
accuracy in reasoning, and skill in doing. 

The art in teaching implies skill in using proper methods, 
in accordance with the principles of education. Bacon said, 
‘* Art is man’s work added to nature’s work.” In teaching, 
art means the supplementing and continuing the work of de- 
velopment and education that is begun by nature. 

A principle of education is a general truth copy by an 
analytical investigation into the nature of the child as a think- 
ing being. It is a law of the mind, and a rule of its action, 
and should be a guide to the teacher. 

Development in teachi signifies a laying open of the 
subject by degrees, so that the pupil shall discover the idea, 
the fact, or the principle to be learned. The development, 
expansion, or growth, takes place with the idea, the thought, 
and the power of the mind; not with the things nor the words 
of the lesson. Ideas may be developed: words must be given 
to the pupils. The meaning of words may be-<developed by 
enlarging the ideas which they represent. 

Cramming, in teaching, is the opposite of developing. It is 
an imposition of ready-made results upon the child’s mind. 
It ar sa the pupil’s mind a passive recipient of matter forced 
into it, but does not increase power. Cramming has 
nothing in common with the art of teaching, and it is con- 
demned by the science of education and by experience. 

Among the most important matters requiring the teacher's 
attention is that of training pupils to do exactly what they are 
asked to do in every school exercise, — no more and no less. 
It will cultivate habits of proper attention, of quick and accu- 
rate understanding, and train them to follow directions cor- 
rectly, and to obey orders fully. Such habits become the 
corner-stone of excellent discipline; the key to success in main- 
taining good order. 

Each teacher’s own life-work should be worthy of imitation 
by his pupils. All his acts, as well as his words, ahould be 
truthful. Promptness, neatness, painstaking, politeness and 
kindness may be effectually inculeated by deeds, even though 
the words spoken be few. With children things seen are 
mightier than things heard; and example is ten-fold more 
powerful than precept. ~ 

It is proper now to consider if the training for the develop- 
ment power should be of the same kind and intended to 
effect the same faculties during all the stages of education. 
The answer to this important inquiry must come from the 
laws of development. By an examination of these laws we 
discover that there are periods of development for the mind 
as well as for the animal and the plant; that during each of 
these periods the exercises should be adapted to those particu- 
lar powers that come into activity then. 

First — The period of childhood up to about ten years 
of age, is the one during which the senses are developing, and 
the perceptive powers are most busily occupied with surround- 
ing objects in gathering facts, and the elements of knowledge 
from the external world, and in learning to understand and 
use language. During this period the teacher’s aim should be 
to train those powers that are employed in getting elementary 
knowledge as a basis of future attainments in language, 
science, and art. 

Things, their properties, uses and names, are among the 
materials that must occupy an important part of the time. 
This is the period for gathering facts relating to all surround- 
ing objects; and the exercises for instruction should facilitate 
this end, and thus prepare for scientific investigations, during 
later periods of development. 

Second period: The period from the age of ten to about fif- 
teen is the time specially appropriate for giving attention to 
language and to the cultivation of memory. While the ac- 
cumulation of facts should still form an important part of the 
teacher’s work, great efforts should now be a toward 
forming. habits of ready and accurate recollection, and the use 
of language. 

Special attention may be given to geography, history, biogra- 
phy, re compositions, and to committing to memory 
poetry and declamations, sentiments and quotations as a 
means of storing the mind with gems of thought clothed in 
beautiful language, and of developing the powers of memory. 

Third period: The period from fifteen to twenty years of 
age should be occupied with subjects that furnish exercise for 

e powers of reason, judgment, as mathematics, physical 
laws, logic, and the general sciences. 

In conclusion I will add, knowing the nature of the 
to be taught is indispensable to certain success in the work o 
snameeine pews. ower in education comes by and thro 
well-formed habits of careful observation, of intelligent think- 
ing, of accurate description, of learning by doing. Knowing 
what to teach, and knowing how to teach, are two very differ- 
ent things. Knowing how to teach is the attainment of a 
ot As a means, therefore, of securing the desired 

evelopment of power, attend first to learning; nature of 
the being to be taught, then to what to teach, and to the art of 
teaching, and, with faithful labor, and patient waiting, success 
will crown your work. 


Revision of School Curriculum. 

Hon. M. A. Newell, State Supt. of the Public Schools of 
Maryland, read a paper on the proposed ‘ Revision of the 
Common School Curriculum.’”’ The reader said: % 

We are by nature and by training a conservative people, 
often clinging to the old, because it is old and rejecting the 
new because it is new. In treating this subject I want to 
be understood, in speaking of the common school, as referring 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTHS, AND QUERIKS. 


tor is not responsible for opinion in Taz JouRNAL except as 

= pa in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 

promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


BRIDG@EWATER AS A GREAT TRAINING -SCHOOL. 


Mr. Editor :—A recent visit to the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater, Mass., revealed some facts which I am sure the 
readers of your excellent journal will be glad to know. Many 
of the younger teachers of our State, who are seeking better 
qualifications for their work, are not aware of the excellent 
facilities offered to them at this institution, which is one of 
the first three normal schools established on this continent. 

This school has been very fortunate in its principals. For 
the first thirteen years it was under the charge of that pioneer 
in normal-school work, Nicholas Tillinghast. He had rare 
ability in quickening, guiding, and inspiring young teachers. 
By his fidelity, skill, indomitable will, and patient continuance 
in well-doing, he overcame the almost insurmountable obstacles 
in his way, and established the school upon a deep and broad 
foundation. His successor, Marshall Conant, in the same 
spirit carried on the work for the next seven years. For the 
last twenty-one years the school has been under the charge of 
Albert G. Boyden, who graduated from the school under Mr. 
Tillinghast, was an assistant teacher with him three years, 
and an assistant teacher with Mr, Conant three and one-half 
years. Mr. Boyden has also taught in all the different grades 
of public schools. 

This institytion is now just entering upon its forty-second 
year. It was planted in Bridgewater in 1840. In the language 
of Horace Mann, ‘‘ Its only removal has been a constant mov- 
ing onward and upward to higher and higher degrees of pros- 
perity and usefulness.” It started when the normal school 
was a new idea in this country, when it was looked upon with 
suspicion and prejudice. It has worked its way through much 
tribulation up to its present honorable position. It had to 
prepare a way for itself, to show by practical demonstration 
what it was able to accomplish. It has been growing all these 
years, and is now an institution, — one of those institutions 
which have given the word normal a meaning and a value. It 
isnot a department of an academy or college which has recently 
prefixed the word normal to its name, without any normal cur- 
riculum of study and training behind the name. Its courses 
of study and methods of teaching and training are the product 
of all these years of the best thought, observation, and prac- 
tice of able men and women who have devoted their best ener- 
gies to the professional training of teachers. 

The present able corps of teachers consists of the principal 
and eight assistants,—four gentlemen and four ladies,—all of 
whom, in addition to their thorough normal training and ex- 
perience, have had successful experience in teaching in the 
public schools, so that they are personally acquainted with the 
work for which they are preparing their pupils. 

The courses of study are adapted to the wants of teachers 
in all grades of schools, The two-years’ course includes the 
English branches required in the public schools. The four- 
years’ course includes all the branches required in the com- 
mon and high schools. In the study of each branch the nor- 
mal pupil is led through a careful analysis of the subject with 
reference to three things: First, to ascertain what is to be 
taught, from the beginning to the end, in both the elementary 
and advanced portions of the subject; second, to learn in 
what order the different parts of the subject should be taught; 
third, the pupil is trained in the method of teaching each part 
of the subject. The normal pupil is thus led to a comprehen- 
sive view of each subject to be taught, so that he can teach 
any part of the subject in its proper relation to the other parts 
and to the whole. After learning to teach the different studies 
in this way, they are led by a careful study of the mind to find 
the principles of education which determine the methods they 
have learned to use. They observe the application of these 
Principles in the teaching of primary and grammar-school pu- 
ils, in the school of observation, and have practice in teach- 
ing classes from this school. The school of observation in- 
cludes three grades of the public schools, in the adjoining 
lot. Not only the art and science of teaching, but school or- 
ganization and school government are carefully studied. 

In its purpose, spirit, atmosphere, and in all its work, this 
school is a normal training-school. The pupils enter upon the 
Practice of teaching their fellow-students, who are actual pu- 
pils, at the beginning of their course and continue it to the end. 


Tele teaching is done with the criticism of their fellow-stu- 
*nts and the normal teachers. It is a two-years’ or a four- 
— course of practice-teaching, in which the knowledge of 
® subject, the method of teaching, and the principles of ed- 
Ucation are thoroughly associated in the mind of the pupil and 
made ready for use. 
It begets a power of thonght, an ability to lay out and to ex- 
fe Work in the school-room, which cannot be acquired in a 
*months’ apprenticeship of teacshing, as an assistant, or as 
fe Pupil in a training school. It is a training school, but it dif- 
me 1pm the so-called training school inasmuch as it gives a 
a broader and more comprehensive knowledge of subjects, 
thods, and principles of eneatien, 


he work of the normal school is different from that of the 
school, the academy, or the college. 


It has a different 


end to accomplish. All its work is performed with direct ref- 
erence to training the normal pupil to train children in the 
they should go. 

here have recently been added to the facilities of this 
school a series of new laboratories, with the best approved 
modern appliances for learning how to teach and study chem- 
istry, physics, mineralogy, botany, and zodlogy, with micro- 
scopic work, and cabinets of typical specimens; and there is a 
handsome art-room. 


The writer speaks from personal knowledge of the value of 
the thorough normal training given at this school. 


AN ALUMNUS. 


THE BENEVOLENT CRITIOC’S DREAM. 


“Oh, that mine enemy would write a book!” said the 
benevolent critic, leaning back in his chair, and closing Mr. 
Baldwin’s Art of School Management; ‘‘and a book that I 
could demolish as quickly as I can this one. Now,”’ he went 
on mausingly, ‘this man has evidently said some very 
goods things about schools. I haven’t any practical acquaint- 
ance with teaching, but of course I can judge his ideas all the 
more impartially for that, He seems to know the technical- 
ities, the drill and tactics of school discipline, from a to z; 
but there are several pages on corporal punishment which in- 
vite an attack from my pen. Anybody can see the good points 
in a book: it is my noble mission to point out defects.’”’ 

So he began to write with a zeal and gusto he seldom felt in 
reviewing a book. To tell the truth, he was not much in the 
habit of reading the literature intrusted to him to receive 
judgment, but depended on the inspiration of the moment, 


| his own feelings, or a glance at the name of the house publish- 


ing it, for his opinions. But to-night he had done more, and 
having read a part of the book had a keener interest in demol- 
ishing it. So, ignoring the good points of this solid work on 
education, excellences which even he could not fail to see, he 
selected as a text the subject of corporal punishment, on which 
his own theories did not happen to agree with the opinions, 
deduced from years of experience, of the author. He began 
by saying patronizingly, that Mr. Baldwin meant well and 
tried to look at things from the child’s point of view, which 
was the only true one, but furthermore that the aforesaid Mr. 
Baldwin had violated one point of the moral law by tolerating 
corporal punishment, and therefore, in a critical eye, was guilty 
of all. 

He, so to speak, trotted out a set of benevolent emotions 
which had been growing musty and dusty in his breast, 
and marshalled them forth to appall the tolerator of cor- 
poral punishment. As it frequently happens, his eloquence 
astonished himself, and he ended in a burst of noble emotion. 
In short, the criticism was not unlike one published in the 


start. He knew that the great boy in the corner, with red 
hair, a freckled face, and hang-dog look, was the offender. 
“Who did that?” asked the teacher. No one replied. 
There was a dead silence, and the freckled-faced boy’s stolid 
eyes were fixed on her with an impudent stare. 

** Did you do it, Robinson ?” 

**No’m, I didn’t throw nothin’.”’ 

“He did,”’ said the critic, his indignation breaking bounds, be- 
cause he saw plainly that this one leading influence was demor- 
alizing the class, “I sawhimdo it. Why, such a boy ought to 
have a thorough thrashing.” 

** We are not allowed to use corporal punishment,’’ said the 
teacher quietly. 

The critic was taken aback. ‘‘ Corporal punishment !”’ he 
repeated, amazed. ‘‘ Why, that would be corporal punish- 
ment, wouldn’t it! I never took that view of it before.’’ 

Then the critic awoke; and when he went about his duties 
the next day, the subject of school discipline haunted him, 
and was still unsettled when he found himself in a horse-car 
one night, beside a decidedly intelligent-looking gentleman. 
The latter had just finished an article in a newspaper, and dis- 
missed it with a contemptuous exclamation, and the critic, 
turning involuntarily, saw that it was his own onslaught on 
Mr. Baldwin’s book. Their eyes met, and the gentleman said 
confidentially: 

that the fellow who wrote this never taught 
school. ave you read it ?’’ 

** Yes,”’ said the critic, faintly. 

** Well, you see he has taken the ground sentimental theo- 
rists always take. They don’t see that all strong teachers now 
recognize corporal punishment only as a means to be tolerated 
as a last resort, when every thing else fails. Why, did you 
never meet, in _ business-relations, a thorough-going rascal 
who needed to be kept within the bounds of decency by force ? 
Just so there aresuch children. Probably there is a good point 
somewhere in their characters, but a teacher can’t find it in 
one term; and while she is tolerating a boy’s impudence, for 
the sake of influencing his morals, he is taking advantage of 
that putting-off of retribution to become more of a bully, and 
upset her discipline entirely. Do you agree with me?” 

** Ah—partially,”’ stammered the critic. 

“*T can give you a practical illustration. My niece,—nice, 
lady-like girl,—teaches down on Cape Cod; and the other day, 
one of her pupils, a rough, hulking fellow, said in answer to 
some particularly mild reproof, made with a view toward in- 
fluencing him for good, “I’d punch yer head for ye, if ye 
warn’t a woman!”’ 

** What did she 

**She sent him home, and the committee finally expelled 
him; but I, for one, should like the privilege of showing him 
how to treat a lady, by a little physical sausion,”’ 

** So should I,”’ said the critic. A. M. B. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


New York Evening Post, Feb. 23, some extracts from which 
may serve to explain this sketch: 

‘* Remember that the helpless child has feelings as sensitive 
as your own; that the humiliation of a flogging is torture to 
him, and the sense of degradation is worse than death. Re- 
member that you have given him reason for thoughts of sui- 
cide, that you have weakened for life that self-respect upon 
which his character must be built. Reflect that by your de- 
liberate act you may have wrecked a young human life and 
damned a human soul.” 


his duty by the world, but, like Romeo, he “‘ dreamed a dream.” 
It seemed to him that he stood in a large hall filled with cher- 
ubic children. Their wings were all held at the same eleva- 
tion, their little hands demurely folded, and take them all in 
all they were as fine a set of cherubs as one could expect to 
see on our commonplace old earth. They sat upright on little 
benches, and sang a goody-goody song, in which they enthusi- 
astically chanted their determination under all circumstances 
to “try.” A young woman, lovely as Hebe, unlike the worn 
and nervous teacher we may meet every day, presided over 
this host of angelic learners. 

‘*T never saw such order, never!’’ cried the critic admir- 
ingly. ‘‘ Do the children ever trouble you ? - 

‘Only by teasing occasionally for longer and harder les- 
sons,’”’ said the teacher. 

** But what school is this ?””’ asked the critic. 

‘“‘ This,” said she, with what he fancied was a wicked twinkle 
in her eye; “‘ this is the school you had in your mind’s eye to- 
night, when you put on paper such lofty{theories of education. 
It exists only in your imagination. If you would like to visit 
one of the schools of reality, you’ll find it right across the way. 
Good morning, sir.’’ 

The critic wandered out, and entered the large, frowning 
brick building she had designated. It seemed to him that, 
when he approached the first school-room, there was a slight 
commotion which was not lessened by his presence. A rather 
pale young woman, with a worn look, was the teacher, who 
met him, and said apologetically: 

‘*T am sorry you find us in such confusion, but I have only 
had the class a few days. It is a hard one, and there are two or 
three leading spirits who have not yet decided whether I am 

istress.”’ 
Ten teaies asked permission to sit down and watch proceed- 
ings. The teacher tried to go on with her recitation, and 


the 
hile it was in progress a large potato came flying across 
‘oni, hurled by an unknown hand. Only the critic saw it 


That night the critic slept the sleep of a man who had done) 


(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, , Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


CHARADE, 


Mv whole of my first was a master profound, 
And used it with skill and with grace; 

My whole in my second did greatly abound, 
Phe proof you can easily trace; 

If my first of my second you madly deprive, 
You render it noxious and vain; 

’Tis only united they ever can thrive, 
And learning and honor attain. 

Then unite them, I pray, and discover a name 

That has given to England glory and fame. 

C, H. 


POETICAL ENIGMA: 96 LETTERS. 


My 44, 25, 96, 85, 22, 67, 94, 18, 72, 29, 74, 51, is a poem 
by Longfellow. 

My 49, 84, 78, 58, 8, 60, 63, 88, 26, is a poem by Whittier. 

My 30, 12, 3, 81, 92, 11, 1, 78, 42, 4, 70, 33, 74, 54, is a 
poem by Bryant. 

My 24, 47, 50, 37, 89, 57, 26, 53, is a poem by Poe. 

My 55, 5, 91, 86, 57, 92, isa m by Tennyson. 

My 95, 21, 35, 2, 20, 6, 48, 28, 54, 32, 28. 58, 68, is a poem 
by Mrs. Browning. — 

My 40, 79, 96, 81, 64, 82, 91, 15, 3, 61, 10, 31, 13, 72, 41, 
46, is a poem by Hood. 

My 7, a 56, 91, 9, 10, 73, 83, 69, 50, 20, 16, is a 

m by Byron. 
“" oS 43, 52, 37, 65, 56, 14, 79, 29, 80, 57, 3, 93, isa 
m by Burns. 

os 30, 69, 26, 81, 17, -76, 19, 3, 68, is a poem by Wood- 
worth. 

My 27, 33, 78, 13, 75, 90, 77, 66, 54, 87, 51, 39, 84, is a 
poem by Wordsworth. 

My 28, 34, 30, R, é, 7, 21, 36, 38, 60, 48, 63, 71, 83, 75, 
32, is a poem by Mackay. 

My 1, 59, Me 8, is a poem by Spenser. 

a quotation from esp“are. 

yor F. PHINNEY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 14. 


En1gMA.— Lives of great men all remind us, 
Wecan make our lives sublime; 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

FLORAL PuzzLe.—1. Heartsease. 2, Life-everlasting. 3. 
Sweet William. 4. Bridal Wreath. 5. Virgin’s Bower. 6. 
Bleeding Heart. 7. Solomon’s Seal. 8. Monk’s Hood. 9%. 
Adam’s Thread-and-Needle. 10. Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


Answers RECEIVED.—Enigma of July 7 was answered by 


Ella F Phinney, and Ida E. Carey, of Portland, Me. E as 


of July 14 and 21 were solved by Grace D. Bachelder, Man- 
chester 
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lation of the liquor traffic would reduce what there is by 
one-half. The finest sight of the week was the Wo- 
man’s State Prison, managed exclusively by women ; 
doubtless the best State prison in Christendom. 


THE importance of the meeting of the National 
Association at Atlanta leads us to give quite full ab- 


|stracts of most of the addresses, a part of which will 


appear in our next issue. From these abstracts may be 
gathered the direction and success of the meeting. The 
full programme of papers allowed but little time for 
discussion, while the extreme heat was a sufficient cause 
of indisposition to perform even the part of a constant 
listener to the many able speakers. The papers of 
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be addressed to Hiram Orcutt, 
Boston. 


Tue Eighth Annual Conference of Charities was 
held in the State House, at Boston, during the week of 
July 24—30, and attended by, perhaps, two hundred 
delegates from ten States of the Union. 
five papers were read, covering the whole field from in- 
sanity to reformatory and industrial-schools for chil- 
With her proverbial hospitality of public accom- 
modations, the city threw open the doors of all its char- 
itable associations, welcomed the visiting friends by the 


Some twenty- 


eloquence of Governor Long, escorted the Conference, 
in a body, to the Deer Island institutions in the harbor, 
and to the Woman’s State Prison at Sherburne; while 
President Paine, of the Boston Charities Association, 
invited the delegates to a charming evening reception 
at the new, superb Hotel Vendome. On the whole, the 
meeting was regarded a great success, and the addresses 
and discussions would have been doubly influential if 
heard by two thousand prominent people, disconnected 
from public charitable work, instead of the two hun- 
dred faithful who knew it all before. Several consider- 
ations are forced upon the mind of the outsider, while 
listening to the discussions of such a body. First, that 
the people are slowly coming to the conclusion that, in 
the administration of public charities, the ring-politician 
must “step down and out,” and this most delicate of 
all work be entrusted to competent management under 
a continuous and systematic policy. Second, that the 
ecclesiastical idea of charity, in which every little 


Messrs. Newell aud. Rickoff, advocating advanced meth- 
ods of teaching, and revised courses of study, provoked 


Prt ~% |the most spirited discussion, while most of the other 


mi iwriters found their views so orthodox as to challenge 
little opposition. The attendance of teachers, as regis- 
tered by the treasurer, numbered over two hundred, rep- 
resenting twenty-five States; most of whom, however, 
were from the Gulf States, and Georgia, as might be 
expected, had the majority of all present. It will not 
be disputed that the South gave the Association a warm 
reception in a double sense, and the hospitalities and 
courtesies of the teachers and people of Atlanta will 
not soon be forgotten by the visitors from abroad. It 
was no small pleasure to see such men as Dr. Haygood, 
and Supts. Sleyton and Baker of Georgia,Supts. Thomp- 
son of South Carolina, Foster of Florida, Fay of Louis- 
iana, Pickett of Tennessee, Fish of Little Rock, 
Rogers of New Orleans, Wyatt of Chattanooga ; Princi- 
pal Dibble of Charleston, Principal Bonnell of Atlanta, 
and the many excellent women of the South, including 
Mrs. Mallon, Miss Haygood, Miss Bowen of Atlanta, 
and many others whose good works are well known in 
the South, joining heartily in the work of the Associa- 
tion and pledging to it their future ardent codperation. 
In addition to the acquaintanceships formed, and edu- 


cational associations established between these workers 


n a common cause, it is a matter of great satisfaction 


that the presidency of the Association was conferred 
on Dr. Orr, the State Superintendent of Instruction 
of Georgia, as a recognition of and a compliment to the 
educational brethren of the South. While it might 
be easy to criticise various features of the work done at 
Atlanta, it is, in our judgment, better to present full 
abstracts of the papers, and leave that duty to our read- 
ers’ criticisms for the present. The National Council held 
its sessions at the intervals between other meetings, 
and has fully justified the demand for its existence by 
the papers presented at this its first meeting, and the 
work laid out for the committees for the current year. 
A report of the work of the Council, from Secretary 
Soldan, will appear next week. 


THE favorite method, in girls’ schools in Germany, 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


The members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion who made up the audience gathered in the Normal 
School Hall, Philadelphia, in July, 1879, will not soon 
forget the almost dramatic harangue of Dr. J. A. Paxson, 
of Philadelphia, impeaching the free high-schools. Dr. 
Paxson roundly asserted, and his assertion was backed 
by other local celebrities, that sixty per cent. of the 
convicts in the prisons of Philadelphia were high-school 
graduates. On this key-note a jeremiad of deprecia- 
tion and awful warning wound through the entire ses- 
sion of the Association, like the doleful notes of a 
crashed bassoon, amid the orchestral harmonies of a 
great musical festival. This was not the first time 
when “practical men” have availed themselves of an 
invitation to address a body of teachers to put forth 
assertions and ventilate theories which would remand 
the school-life of the country to the days of the great 
grandfathers. Happily, this challenge was met, as similar 
demonstrations should always be, with a peremptory de- 
nial and a demand for a committee of investigation. The 
regulation charges of “ Godlessness,” “ shiftlessness,” 
etc., are portents so vague that no man is able to attack 
them at any available point. But, fortunately, here 
was a specific assertion which could be demonstrated. 
The committee was appointed, and Dr. Paxson made its 
chairman. 

Of course, Dr. Paxson never called his committee to a 
session. His assertion was known to be based on the 
wild statement of some irresponsible member of the 
city government, engaged in the laudable enterprise of 
reducing the meagre salaries of Philadelphia school- 
teachers and breaking up its excellent free high-schools. 
Once put forth and sent on its rounds among the news- 
papers, it has one more “crushing argument” for the 
use of that credulous forlorn hope enlisted against 
the American system of public instruction. But one 
member of the committee was found with the double 
grace of courtesy and persistence. Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, ex-Superintendent of Schools of Pennsylvania, 
waited patiently a year for the doughty Paxson to dis- 
play his proofs. Last year, at Chautauqua, Dr. Wick- 
ersham was placed at the head of the committee, with 
instructions to “push things.” The result was a re- 
port to the National Association just held at Atlanta, 
Ga.; one of the most valuable papers presented at 
any meeting of teachers. 


This investigation, like every other of the kind, dis- 
poses completely of the assertion that our free schools, 
in any of their grades, are nurseries of crime. During 
the year on which this statement was made, 487 con- 
victs were received at the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania. Of these, eighty-two had never been at 
school; five were reported to have attended a “college ” 
for an average length of six years; seven had attended 
a public high-school for an average of two years, and 


not one was a high-school graduate ; twelve had been at 
private schools exclusively; 390 had entered public 
schools, only 169 advancing to the grammar grade ; 
their average term of schooling being about five years. 
The same results appeared from an examination of all 
convicts sentenced to jails and workhouses in Pennsy!- 
vania, for 1879. Of the 2,307 persons sentenced dur- 
ing the year, only thirteen are said to have possessed a 
superior education; and it is doubtful if there was a 
graduate of either a high-school or college among them. 
Of 571 convicts at the Western Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania, only three are set down as possessing a “ supe- 
rior education.” 

Dr. Wickersham follows up this statement with the 
results of similar investigations through the country ; 
showing that not one convict, of native American birth, 
in five hundred is a graduate of a high-school or college. 
One-sixth of the crime in Pennsylvania is committed 
by the one-thirtieth part of its population which is 
wholly illiterate. Besides this, there is a numerous 
class of convicts who can barely read and write, but 


of introducing the study of history by a course in the 
legends of the heathen mythology, is in strict keeping 
with the European notion of the education of woman. 
The girl is assumed to be a creature “all compact ” of 
sentiment and imagination, with certain possibilities of 
secondary intellectual life. Hence, in her school train- 
ing she must be approached exclusively along the higlh., 
way of the sentiments and the imagination. This the- 
ory still prevails extensively athome. A famous Ameri- 
can university president declares, “ There is not a boy’s 
school, anywhere, fit to be attended by a girl.” The 
American idea, which we think both more scientific and 
Christian, is that girls and boys should be educated in 
school on the basis of a common human nature; to 


awaken the love of truth, and develop every faculty to a 
Meanwhile, manhood and woman- 
hood, being “ ordained of God,” can safely be left to take 
care of themselves. A sensible mother does not serve 
beef to her boy and veal to her girl. Both put them- 
selves outside a commendable allowance of Texas 
beef, which, in due time, is assimilated in John’s beard 
and Jenny’s ringlets. 


church shuts its 6wn poor and dependent in its own 
inclosure, to be manipulated by clerical influence, is 
not the modern Christian idea. This works, primarily, 
through personal sympathy, and, beyond that, through 
large organizations, including the charitable of all 
faiths, in connection with every uplifting, social, civic, 
and educational influence in society. Third, that the 
meagre result of our present handling of the insane, in 
. hospitals,—not ten percent. of whom are restored,—calls 
for new energy in the medical profession, and new 
methods in dealing with this increasing calamity. 
Fourth, that this Conference should be thanked for its 
protest, through Mrs. Lowell, of New York, of the 
vicious system of aiding private charitable corporations 
with public money. This is the “last ditch” of that 
conflict between State, Church, and Corporation which 
will end by the refusal of the State to support what it 
is forbidden to supervise. The most cheerful word of 
the week was the statement, that never in the history 
of the world has there been so little pauperism among 
50,000,000 of people as to-day in America. The regu- 
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make no vital use of school education. This crowd, 
added to the former, makes a third of the criminal 
class, practically illiterate; the proportion of criminals 
of this class being ten times as great as among those 
who have been instructed in the elements of a common- 
school education. In New York, a person not able to 
read and write is six times as apt to commit crime as 
one who can read and write. In Massachusetts, one in 
twenty of the illiterate are criminals, and only one in 
one hundred and twenty-six of the more or less educa- 
ted. In Illinois, one of every one hundred and thirty- 
seven of the illiterate is in prison, and only one to five 
hundred and sixty-six of the more or less educated. In 
European States this disparity is even more startling. 

A very interesting branch of this inquiry shows the 
result of education in various children’s reformatories 
of the country. It is claimed by the most reliable 
authorities that from sixty-eight to seventy-five per 
cent. of the children sentenced to these institutions are 
saved, even in the great, wicked cities of the East; 
while the State public school of Michigan declares that 
its failures do not exceed five per cent. Mr. Chas. L. 
Brace asserts that not more than three children in a thou- 
sand leave the schools of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York to become paupers and criminals. Of the 
12,000 children admitted into the Soldier's Orphan 
Schools of Pennsylvania, at least ninety per cent. have 
become useful men and women. 

We would strongly urge Dr. Wickersham to elabor- 
ate his paper, by the help of the new census, and pub- 
lish it in cheap form, for wide circulation. No docu- 
ment, just now, would be a more timely help to the 
earnest friends of the public school throughout the 
South. The false and reckless assertions of the evil re- 
sults of popular education in the North, many of them 
by the unscrupulous enemies of the schools, are widely 
circulated in these States; often with most mischievous 
results. Will Dr. Wickersham consider this proposi- 
tion, and will somebody furnish the money to print and 
circulate this document ? 


FAIR PLAY. 


The Scripture rule says, “Judge not according to 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” Coleridge, 
the prince of literary critics, declares that no man is 
competent to expose the defects of a book or work of 
art until he has a fair appreciation of its merits. The 
sharp application of these principles would make havoc 
of a good deal of the pretentious and persistent un- 
favorable criticism of popular education in our country. 
We are perpetually reminded that the graduates of the 
schools are turning out the shirks, the criminals, and 
the do-nothings of society. The “religious press,” 
which certainly ought to follow the Scripture rule of 
judgment, is largely given to preaching what it calls 
“the failure of the public-school system.” 

Now, in the first place, it is grossly unfair to hold up 
any body of children and youth as examples of the 
effect of education, unless the schools and teachers have 
really had a fair opportunity with them. Three-fourths 
of American school-children, even now, have never 
been brought into vital relations with what any reliable 
expert would acknowledge a thoroughly good school. 
An occasional term, possibly not exceeding three or 
four months in the year, under a teacher grossly igno- 
tant of good methods, with no professional pride or 
especial moral force, is not an education in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word. There are extensive regions of 
the country where the public and private schools, attend- 
ed by the majority of the children, are largely of this 
description. Tens of thousands of children, even in 
our cities, are also sent to school with none of that 
backing from home and social surroundings which is the 
best complement of good teaching. Outside the few 
hours in the school-room, these children rarely see a 
book or hear conversation in any way connected with 
their school-life. To ask that forty of the three hun- 


dred and sixty-five days of the five or six years, spent 
even in a good school, should overbear the influence of 
these children’s social environments, would seem pre- 
posterous to any fair-minded judge of public affairs. 

A considerable body of our American clergy are now 

doing their best to make the public schools the godless 
and useless institutions they declare them to be. Last 
New Year’s a dozen American bishops thundered 
anathemas against these schools; even threatening to 
withhold confirmation from children who were sent to 
them. Yet many thousands of children from their 
flocks are in daily attendance on these schools, and 
their parents are absolutely unable to support parochial 
instruction. What must be the effect on these parents 
and children of this perpetual depreciation of the 
schools, by such-eminent spiritual authorities, their own 
priests, and the whole body of their denominational 
press? The effect is just what is intended,—a rank 
growth of discontent in parents, and disobedience, idle- 
ness, and truancy in the children; a perpetual friction 
in school affairs; the effort of city governments and 
boards of education to cut down supplies, disparage the 
office of teacher, and bring in a general demoralization. 
And when this appears, these venerable critics scorn- 
fully point to the work of their own hands as the re- 
sult of a godless public education! The old fable of 
the wolf berating the lamb for the state of the brook, 
fouled by himself, finds its educational counterpart in 
every city of this republic. Children are as sensitive 
as the aspen to all unfavorable states of public opinion 
concerning the schools and teachers they attend; and 
every unfounded and reckless charge against a good 
school tends to break it down, in its most vital point,— 
the faith, love, and obedience of its pupils, and the 
confidence of its patrons. 
Again: nobody pretends that a good school alone 
can make good citizens of a country like ours, espe- 
cially of children reared amid the demoralizing influ- 
ences of our larger cities and towns. Good homes, good 
churches, good libraries, good newspapers, clean social 
life, honest business, and righteous politics are each a 
department of the university in which every American 
child is trained for the duties of the future. But in 
how many communities, even of our older States, are 
the leading classes still shamefully and selfishly indif- 
ferent,—in some cases offensively hostile-—to every 
movement which will bring these precious opportuni- 
ties in reach of the masses of children and youth. 
There are not ten cities in America where the ruling 
class is earnestly at work to solve the problem of whole- 
some and comfortable home-life, a fair adjustment of 
wages, an abundant opportunity of superior church-life ; 
a chance for industrial training ; the use of books, or the 
enjoyment of any amusement save cheap liquor, for 
three-fourths the young people of their community. 
Not even the public schools, at their best estate, can 
work their best results amid such discouragements. 
Thousands of wealthy men and elegant women, at the 
watering-places this summer, will be heard uttering the 
regulation impeachment of public-school instruction, 
who will not lift a finger to bring their own communi- 
ties into the condition to utilize their educational op- 
portunities for the best results. As justly might one 
declare a manufacturing enterprise a failure when the 
mill should be perched on a mountain-cliff, inaccessible 
for transportation, upon the edge of the dry bed of a 
stream, only waked up by the melting of winter snows. 
In this Republic half a dozen good institutious must 
coéperate in the education of its humblest citizens ; and 
even Oxford University would be a failure on a Louis- 
iana sugar plantation, or in the heart of the tenement- 
house region of New York. 

The wonder is that the schools are able to overcome 
the numerous impediments to their success, and work 
at all, amid their present surroundings. As it is, they 
are a priceless blessing to the people, who will certainly 
know better than to sacrifice them at the call of any or 


every class interested in their destruction. 
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DRIFT. 

— Among the new devices to checkmate the silly and satanic 

literature that lies in wait for the children on every book-stall, 
is the beautiful arrangement of poetic “ Leaflets,’ prepared by 
Miss Hodgdon. In this arrangement an illustrated volume 
of poems is printed for the teacher, while the same matter is 
arranged, on separate sheets, to be divided among a class and 
given away, like tracts, from house to house. 
— The nervous apprehension that our schoolboys are being 
stimulated to aspire to Congressional and Presidential honors 
explodes, like a good many other tragic apprehensions, when 
brought in contact with the actual boy. The smartest fellow 
in a Minnesota school was asked by his teacher, “‘ What do 
= propose to do when you get through school ?’”” At once, 
ike the snap of a pistol, came the answer, ‘‘J mean to have a 
big dog, and drive a candy-cart !”’ 

— The most interesting feature in the present political cam- 
paign in Virginia is the intense rivalry of the opposing parties 
in their pledges of fidelity to the public schools. The “ Union 
will be saved ’’ in reality, when every triumphant party will 
be held, by the whole people, to the strict fulfillment of this 
particular campaign pledge. For the next generation, the one 
immovable plank in every political platform is likely to be, 
the best possible education of the whole people. 

— Mr. Wendell Phillips, if rightly reported, declares that, 
“seventy years ago the schools of Boston were better than 
now,”’ and that “a boy or girl, going out from a public school, 
isn’t able to do anything anybody will paya dollar for.’”’ ‘“ Ex- 
tremes often meet’’ in the same man, We would suggest, as 
a theme for the next session of the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy, an analysis of a public man at once a communist in 
social science, an anarchist in politics, and the champion 
** Moss-Back”’ in education. Even the subtlety of Dr. Harris 
would break down under the difficulties of such a diagnosis, 

— Professor Zachos, of the Cooper Institute, New York, is 
another of the gentlemen who attempts to advance the cause 
of industrial education by saying a great many absurd things 
about public-school training, and insisting that the common- 
school system should be changed to a double-headed arrange- 
ment to meet the wants of a portion of its pupils. But Peter 
Cooper, a real man of business, has chosen the better way of 
establishing a separate free institute, where the graduates of 
public schools can pursue studies that will fit them for the va- 
rious occupations of life. 

— We lately sat out a lesson in elementary botany, given to 
a class of colored children, by an expert in the new education, 
from the Oswego Normal School. It oceurred to us to ask, 

why pounding the languages of the two great Pagan nations of 
antiquity through the skulls of plantation-negroes should be 
accounted as ‘‘ Christian,’’ and this beautiful instruction in 
the ‘‘ elder Scripture,’’ the gospel according to the flowers, be 
so often looked upon askance as ‘‘secular.’”’ It is unfortunate 
that so large a portion, especially of the clerical profession, 
should associate the ordinary college curriculum of Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and philosophy, with our holy relig- 
ion, while the education that trains the senses and the soul to 
behold the Creator in his own handiwork, and opens the book 
that reveals the mysteries of creative love, should be left out 
in the cold. The materialism of a few narrow naturalists 
should not be permitted to throw discredit on this most valu- 
able training of our children in elementary nature-knowledge 
in common schools. 

— The enterprising Catholic Bishop of Springfield, Mass., 
himself a graduate of the public schools of Boston, is laboring 
to fulfill his later vow against the common-school system of 
Massachusetts, by erecting an expensive parochial school- 
house in a conspicuous part of the city for the accommodation 
of five hundred children of Catholic parents. Before these 
parents make up their minds to this transfer, it might be well 
if they would look into the educational condition of those 
parts of Canada and Ireland from which the Bishop’s pupils 
have descended, and ask if that is preferable to Springfield, 
Worcester, and western Massachusetts, under the discipline of 
the common school. Parochial-school education in New-Eng- 
land is excellent business for an infallible priesthood; and the 
chain of argument, once riveted into the Vatican, is unan- 
swerable all the way to the new school-house on Elliott street. 
But the people of New England and the United States have 
another interest in this matter;—that their children shall not 
graduate into the states of life presented by every country 
where this priestly conceit of education has had full swing. 
We have an abiding faith that every bishop’s parochial school- 


house in America, in fifty years, will be a public school-house 
where children of every sect will be trained, together, for 
American citizenship, in no “ godless school,’”’ by methods that 
make for the noblest republican manhood and womanhood of 
the new time in this new world. 


THE NEW -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Will have no vacation this summer, but its office will be open 
daily for the transaction of business. The undersigned will 
be happy to see or hear from school officers desiring teachers, 
and teachers desiring engagements. For schools of all es 
the best talent in the profession is at our command, now 


i secure the best teachers 
Hiram Orcutt, Manager, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SaDLER’s Countine-Hovuss AriTametic. A New and Im- 
proved Work on Business Calculations, with valuable Refer- 
ence Tables. Designed for Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, 
Business-men, Accountants, Farmers, Mechanics, Teachers, 
and Students, and especially arranged and adapted as a 
Practical Text-Book for Business Colleges, High Schools, 
Academies, and Universities. By W. H. Sadler, associate 
author of Orton & Sadler’s Business Calculator, president, 
founder, and proprietor of Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, Baltimore, Md.; and A. J. Nugent, practical 
accountant. Baltimore: W. H. Sadler. 


This great work is published in a grand volume of 510 oe- 
tavo pages. Its arrangement is adapted for an advanced text- 
book of practical arithmetic, for use in business colleges, high 
schools, and all institutions where students are fitted for the 
business of life. It is a complete reference-book for the 
counting-room, and for handy use in all places where an au- 
thority on arithmetical questions is required. Such a work is 
a positive necessity of every teacher of business colleges. 
Many features of excellence might be pointed out, among 
which are, the clearness and conciseness of the definitions and 
rules of the various subjects; the systematic arrangement of 
the subjects into parts; the introduction and special treatment 
of the subjects of trade discounts and marking goods; the 
number of ingenious and original labor-saving tables through- 
out the work; the great number of examples to each subject, 
and the more practical nature of such examples; the illustra- 
tion of the more important subjects by engravings, as serving 
to render the work attractive in appearance; the review-ques- 
tions following each subject; the general treatment of the 
subjects of interest, stocks and bonds, operation in the stock 
exchange, foreign and domestic exchange, and arbitration of 
exchange. Among the subjects not already referred to, and 
which are of vital importance to the student-accountant, and 
business man, may be specially mentioned: Commercial Paper, 
Banks and Banking, Clearing-house Business, Savings Banks, 
Insurance,—Fire, Marine, and Life,—General Average, Stor- 
age, Taxes, Duties, Customs and Custom-house Business, 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency, Equation of Payments, Averag- 
ing Accounts, Cash Balances, Trial Balances, Ratio and the 
Several Proportions, Partnership Settlements, etc. 


Newcoms’s MATHEMATICALSERIES. Algebra. For Schools 
and Colleges. By Simon Newcomb, professor of Mathe- 
matics, United States Navy. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, $1.90. 


The ability of the author of this series of mathematical 
books is universally recognized among American scholars, and 
this treatise on algebra embodies the course pursued by stu- 
dents in the best preparatory and scientific schools and col- 
leges in the country. The work is divided into two parts. 
Part I. includes the Elementary Course, and Part II. the Ad- 
vanced Course. In the Elementary Course several new and 
important features are introduced. Whenever possible, ab- 
stract ideas are embodied in some visible representation, and 
all general theorems are presented in a variety of special forms 
in which they may be seen inductively. In accordance with 
this principle, numerical examples of nearly all raic op- 
erations and theorems have been presented. The relations of 
positive and negative algebraic quantities have been repre- 
sented by lines and directions from the beginning, in order 
that the student may be able to give not only the numerical, 
but a visible meaning to all algebraic quantities. The author 
favors the methods adopted by the French and German teach- 
ers of algebra, and introduces the more advanced conceptions 
at the earliest practicable period in the course. The arrange- 
ment of the book is excellent. Each subject is subdivided as 
minately as possible, and the student is led to consider de- 
tails preparatory to combining them as a whole. The aim is 
to present such topics as will conduce to a thorough mathe- 
matical training. 

In Part IL. the relations between algebraic quantities, the 
theory of numbers, the combinatory analysis, the nature of 
series and the doctrine of limits, operations with imaginary 
quantities and the general theory of equations are broadly 
considered. The work should be carefully examined by all 
mathematical instructors; it forms an important addition to 
the excellent series of high-school and college text-books is- 
sued by the enterprising publishers. 


Sea Mosses. A Collector’s Guide, and an Introduction to 
the Study of Marine Algw. By A. B. Hervey, A.M, Bos- 
ton: 8. E Cassino. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


It is just such a work as has long been needed, and much 
called for; a handy, convenient book for sea-side use. Noth- 
ing of the kind has been published in this country; Harvey’s 
great work, completed twenty-five years ago, in three ponder- 
ous quartos, being too expensive and too cumbersome for gen- 
eral and popular use. It is a complete Collector’s Guide, 
giving practical information as to the best times, places, and 
methods of collecting the necessary apparatus, and the details 
of flodting-out, pressing, drying, preserving, and mounting 
these beautiful plants. Full directions are also given of the 
best methods of studying and identifying these plants. Full 
“keys” are given, at the head of each group, by which the 
Laost inexperienced may be easily guided to the genus to which 


the plant he is studying belongs. While in the description of 
species the method of treatment is popular, and especially 
adapted to the need of amateur botanists and sea-side collec- 
tors, all the statements are made with scientific accuracy and 
carefulness. All the common species belonging to the three 
great groups of Green, Olive-colored, and Red Algw are taken 
up in order, and so described in detail that it is believed they 
may be easily identified whenever found. The book is thus 
made a complete guide to all the common and beautiful forms 
of our Atlantic flora, north of the Carolinas, including nearly 
all the characteristic forms of the Pacific coast, for California, 
Oregon, and the North. The plates, twenty in number, are 
drawn and colored from nature, and represent twenty-four of 
the most interesting, beautiful, and characteristic species, in 
not less than nineteen genera. The work is issued in elegant 
binding, 12mo, over 300 pages, and is printed on fine, heavy 
paper, with twenty full-paged colored plates. 


Tue Youne Foiks’ Astronomy. By John D. Champlin, 
Jr., late associate-editor of the American Cyclopedia. Lllus- 
trated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


This little manual will be warmly welcomed by parents and 
teachers. No suitable elementary book on astronomy was in 
existence prior to this by Mr. Champlin; the so-called 
‘‘ primers”’ being all too difficult for young children. In this 
excellent book the child is first taught that the earth is one of 
the heavenly bodies, which moves in the heavens in the same 
way as the moon, thus giving a correct idea of the solar 
system. The language used is simple, all technical phrases 
are fully explained, and the pictorial illustrations aid greatly 
in making the text comprehensible. We hope this book will 
be the means of introducing a study of the elementary knowl- 
edge of the astronomical features of the earth, such as the 
motions of the globe and what they produce, unequal length 
of days and nights, changes of seasons, climate, etc. 


THomas CARLYLE. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Everything relating to Carlyle is of special interest to the 
general reader of to-day, and in this work will be found a near 
view of the -eal characteristics of the great essayist, historian, 
and philosopher, obtained from one who for nearly twenty 
years enjoyed the best opportunities which an intimate per- 
sonal friendship could furnish to study the man. In part 
first of the volume, Mr. Conway elaborates notes of Carlyle 
taken while he was still speaking, and recalls memories of him 
and his wife, whom he met frequently at Chelsea, and whom 
he honored and loved. In part second he describes his funeral, 
and pays him the tribute of a loyal friend. In part third are 
found intensely interesting extracts from early letters of Car- 
lyle to Hazlett, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Emerson, and others. A 
charming letter of Ralph Waldo Emerson is added, giving an 
account of his visit to Carlyle in 1833, It is a book of rare 
interest. 


GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR OR DICTIONARY. According 
to the Pestalozzian Method of Teaching by Object-lessons. 
With Blackboard Exercises, Reading-lessons, etc. By Dr. 
Zur Briicke, director of Chicago School of Modern Lan- 
guages, and Supt. of German Instruction in the Public 

hools of Hyde Park. Parts I. and II. Chicago: S. C. 


Griggs & Co. 

This system enables one to learn the German language by 
speaking it. It is the ‘‘ Natural Method,” presented in a con- 
densed and simple form, by which a diligent student can easily 
acquire a fair knowledge of the German language in the course 
of asingle year. We have tried it with a child of ten years of 
age, and found that the practical results were surprising. We 
have seen the best results by the use of this method among 
those who have only a slight knowledge of German. The sys- 
tem follows the order of nature, and the author well says, 


“It isin this natural and pleasant way that we are to ac- 
quire other living languages besides our own. The speaking- 
lessons of this book deal with a wide range of subjects belong- 
ing to every-day life. We speak of eating, drinking, sleeping, 
hearing, breathing, smelling, ete. As we proceed from one 
lesson to another, the German sentence is carefully and pro- 
gressively elaborated by practical examples. As a weaver 
would occasionally weave a beautiful figure into his cloth, so 
the pupil is led by animated conversation to weave into his 
speech the forcible idioms peculiar to the German language. 
By continually repeating the same words, phrases, and sen- 
tences in. an Ereevebenains variety of forms, the substance of 
each lesson is gradually and indelibly engraved upon the 
memory of the learner.”’ 


New MANUAL or GENERAL History. With cular at- 
tention to Ancient and Modern Civilization. ith numer- 
ous engravings and maps. For the use of Colleges, High 
Schools, Academies, etc. By John J. Anderson, Ph.D, 
author of School Histories, etc. Part I., Ancient History. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. Abram Brown, New-Eng- 
land agent, 111 Devonshire street, Boston. 

No man is better prepared to write a text-book on history 
than Dr. Anderson, and a careful examination of this book 
shows that he has done his best work in preparing this New 
Manual of General History. He has embodied into this work 
many of those facts that directly concern the life of the people 
as such. The great movements of mankind are connected 
rather with their national than their social history, and hence 


the political history of nations must always constitute the 


ground-work of historical study; and yet a fascinating interest 
is awakened by sketches of the popular traits and social pe- 
culiarities of the people. This feature has been recognized, 
and the author has presented in a pleasing and instructive 
style what seems to us very desirable in a work of this kind. 
In the New Manual will be found all the requirements for a 
complete course of history for all institutions of every grade, 
above that of the grammar school, that have not the time to 
devote to the study of the minute history of different nations 
in separate volumes. It consists of two parts, — the first de- 
voted to ancient, and the second to mediwval and modern his- 
tory. These parts are issued together in a single book, as 
well asin two separate volumes, the first being confined to 
ancient history, the second comprehending both medieval and 
modern. 


Mr. & Mrs. SPoopENDYKE. By Stanley Huntley, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. No. 35 of the ‘Satchel Series.” New 
York: W. B. Smith & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a book of genuine fun, wit, and humor. The first 
edition of 10,000 were ordered by the trade in advance of its 
publication-day (July 4), and before a copy was issued from 
the bindery a second edition of 20,000 copies were actually be- 
ing printed. 


RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN. By M. Rhodes, D.D. Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Publication House, 132 pages; price, cloth, 
50 cents; gilt, 75 cents. 

This neat little volume is by the well-known author of Life 
Thoughts for Young Men, and like that is calculated to do 
much good. It abounds in evidences of the heavenly recog- 
nition, and is full of comfort and consolation to the bereaved 
who long to meet their loved ones who have gone to the spirit 
world. Dr. Rhodes covers the whole ground, and proves con- 
clusively that there is little ground for doubt about the recog- 
nition of friends in heaven. The tender, loving spirit in 
which the book is written is refreshing. 


HELMICK’s AMERICAN JUVENILE SPEAKER AND SONGSTER. 
For Day Schools, Public Schools, Church Exhibitions, So- 
cials, and Parlor Entertainments. By C. A. Fyke. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: F. W. Helmick, Price, 40 cents per copy, or 
$4.25 per dozen. 

The work is divided into four parts: Department first has 
music for day schools and exercises for juvenile classes as well 
as for primary and graded classes. The department of music 
comprises a great variety of new and sparkling songs, includ- 
ing gymnastics in songs for little folks. The scarcity of such 
songs has induced the publisher to make them a special fea- 
ture of this department. The second department contains 
choice selections of juvenile poetry, most of which are new 
and have never been used in any work of this character before. 
The selections are unexceptionable in moral sentiment, and 
such as will please the children. The third department comes 
under the head of choice thoughts, and in it will be found a 
choice selection for memorizing, and short paragraphs con- 
taining valuable lessons on various topics Which may be com- 
mitted by the pupil, or made the subject of a morning lesson. 
Department fourth contains a large selection of well-written 
dialogues, which may be performed in any school-room with- 
out the aid of scenery. Yet the capacity and tastes of lads 
and misses have been kept in mind, and nothing has been in- 
serted but first-class matter in every respect. The characters 
represented in these dialogues are from two to ten and upward. 
The book contains 127 pages. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, have issued 
the Oration of Gov. John D. Long, and the Ode of Col. Thos. 
W. Higginson, given before the Grand Army Posts of Suffolk 
county, Mass., at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Memorial Day, 
May 30, 1881, in a neat pamphlet. Both the Oration and Ode 
are richly worth preserving. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have issued in pam- 
phiet form the remarkable address of Wendell Phillips, en- 
titled The Scholar in a Republic, delivered June 30, 1881, at 
the Centennial Anniversary of the ‘Phi Beta Kappa” of 
Harvard College. Mr. Phillips has never uttered words of 
more pungency, or an address which contains more to startle 
and arouse the thought of American students. His views 
should be met and refuted. They are manifestly wrong, al- 
though not easily answered. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., of New York, have 
just published a new and intensely interesting volume entitled 
Domestic Fotk-Lore, by the Rev. T. F. Thisselton Dyer, A.M., 
author of British Popular Customs and English Folk-Lore ; 
price, 25 cents. This is an addition to Cassell’s Popular Li- 
brary, which contains some of the best books of the day in 
literature. Domestic Folk-Lore is not only interesting, but it 
preserves some of the popular traditions, proverbial sayings, 
superstitions, and customs of the people of the past. 

— William M. Griffin, principal of the City Training School, 
Newark, N.J., and author of Griffin’s Number Chart, etc., 
has just issued a valuable little manual entitled How Not to 
Teach; or, 100 Things the Teacher should Not Do, — with 


use in schools; price, 15 cents. It is full of condensed sug- 
gestions that should be heeded by every teacher. 


Why ; alsoan Appendix, containing apt quotations for — 
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not to the common school of the “‘ new departure” type, nor 
of the common school of the Oswego pattern, nor of the ideal 
school so graphically described in the educational journals, I 
mean the actual common school which two thirds of our 
American children must attend. In these schools the course 


of instruction adheres to the old traditions. First, the a, b, 
c’s, then a-b, a-b’s, then a little spelling and a little readin . 
then a little more spelling and a little less reading; then a little 
writing and a trifle of arithmetic, and a few p of geog- 
raphy, recited to-day and forgotten to-morrow; and with this 
equipment the boy must take his part in the battle of life. 


Lord Bacon is reported to have said that knowledge is/|h 


power. Lord Bacon never said it, but the counterfeit has 
assed current so long that it is looked upon as nuine; and 
under the delusion that knowledge of whatever kind and how- 
ever obtained is power, men have seriously set themselves to 
cram children’s minds with knowledge, thinking that they 
were thereby endowing them with power. The » M. e which 
I bring against our common schools is that they fail to give 
power commensurate with the knowledge they im In 
the further discussion of this subject I shall assume the axiom 
with which you are all familiar, that the education of a child 
should be a continuous process. The knowledge acquired to- 
day should have an organic connection with that which was ob- 
tained yesterday and with that which will be presented to- 
morrow. There should be no breaks in this electric circuit, 
else we should only forget every day what we had learned on 
the day previous. I think the old Scotch parish school is the 
prototype of the American school. The parish school had but 
three classes: the spelling class, the Testament class, and the 
Bible class. This seems simple enough; but as every Ameri- 
can boy is brought up with the comforting assurance that he 
may one day become president, so every Scottish laddie was 
a preacher in petto, And as the entrance to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the church lay through the vestibule of the col- 
lege, the education of every laddie was conducted on the 
hypothesis that he might one day go to the college and in due 
time ascend the pulpit. The common schools being thus re- 
garded as merely a flight of steps leading by gradual approaches 
to the high school, or college, and university, it is evident that 
the steps would be made as few as possible. The question 
would not be how much can be taught that will be useful in 
er 

na revision of the common-school curriculum, the changes 
I would s st may be embraced under three heads: 

1. The addition of new subjects of 

2. A new apportionment of the old studies with regard to 
the time devoted to them: 

8. A rearrangement of the studies in the order of time. 

Children should also be taught Christian morals, and their 
duties to one another. The virtues of honesty, truthfulness, and 
purity should be inculcated not on occasions merely, but “ line 
upon line, precept upon precept.”” I would also suggest the 
teaching of the laws of health,—not physiology, as it is now 
studied by advanced pupils, but a few simple, homely lessons. 
The revision will not be complete unless we add some form of 
manualindustry. Girls should be taught needle-work. I wish 
I could dispose of the boys as easily. They need the training, 


but the means of em loying them are not soobvious. Th. " 

pro- 
posed revision a new of the time 
to the usual common-school studies. I would ‘rob spelling of 
three-fourths of the time ordinarily given to it. I would dis- 
card English grammar altogether from the common schools of 
which I am speaking. Grammar, logic, and rhetoric I would 
remand to the high school or the college. In place of gram- 
mar, so-called, I would give omeripoad in speaking and writing 
English. I would cut off at least one third of the arithmetic. 
The whole section on vulgar fractions should be expunged 
with the exception of such as ordinary life may require. Our 
decimal system is amply sufficient for the common school. 
History and geography I would abolish in name, but not in 
reality. I would make them part of the daily readings and 
conversation between teacher and pupils. 

There should be a new arrangement of the order of the old 
common -school studies. The traditional order is: The alpha- 
bet, spelling, reading, arithmetic, writing, geography, gram- 
mar, history. A better order would be Guvies. writing, 
reading, composition, arithmetic, history, and geography. 
[have omitted grammar for reasons reviously assigned. I 

ave not mentioned spelling, because r assume that constant 
writing will teach the spelling of words in general use. 


The Kindergarten System. 

Mrs. Louise Pollock, principal of the National Kindergarten 
aud Normal Institute Washington, D. C., made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

Instead of giving so much time in the primary schools to 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic, the kindergarten system 
should be introduced; and it is the duty of our State and city 
school superintendents, and of all educators, to study into the 
merits of the system. It is just as the gentleman said, about 
the lady who applied for a teacher’s position: she could write 
out a difficult problem in fractions, but when the question 
was given to her, ‘“‘ What is the price of one yard of silk, 
when 254 yards cost $100?” she took half-a-day before hand- 
ing in her ps 

What children learn by simply memorizing does not assim- 

ate. While in the kindergarten we have no regular study of 
metry, our arithmetic numbers are constantly associated 
with form in everything that is done. Thus, with his little 
ball the child finds out that there are various directions, when 
he swings it front and back and from right to left; with his 
blocks, they perhaps represent a loaf of cake, which he divides 
into halves, quarters, eighths. I know achild B yocee old, who, 
when being examined for admission to the third grade of pub- 
lic school, was asked if he knew how to multiply, add, divide, 
or subtract, replied, ‘‘No,’”’ every time; while in reality he 
could do all of them very well when practical examples were 
given him todo. Butin the kindergarten he had never been 
taught arithmetic as an abstract science. He had learned all 
about numbers, as the little prattler learns by his mother’s 
knee, without being conscious that he was receiving instruc- 
tion, and it had assimilated as naturally and inseparably as 


his food had become part of his flesh and blood. 
But as yet we have hardly any teachers who know enough 


know how to bring up theirchildren more healthy, more bright 
and joyous, more lovable in every way, is it not your plain 
duty to give this science to the young girls in your high 
schools, your normal schools, and female colleges? I, too, 
would prefer, like Mr. Wickersham, that the mother should 
be the child’s first educator, and that at five years of age he 
should not be sent away from home, even for half-a-day; and 
wet principal efforts have been, and shall be, directed to 
bring the torch of the kindergarten philosophy to illuminate 
the nursery. Nevertheless, until wecan have mothers who not 
ae know how, but are willing to occupy themselves with 
their children in a philosophic manner, we must labor to give 
the kindergarten to those children whose mothers, with the 
best intentions in the world, have no time, or who leave their 
children in the care of ignorant nurses, because they are obe- 
dient to the claims of society upon their time. Or stil! more, 
to the dear little ones who are to be found in orphan asylums 
or homes for friendless and destitute children, where, as I 
have seen twenty-three of them, all under six, huddled to- 
gether in one room, with one old woman for their nurse, 
who is very hard of hearing, with nothing to employ their 
time all day long; without any knowledge of the sweet, 
innocent we and musical games taught by the kindergarten. 
I forget the exact wording of the old saying, ‘‘ Mischief will 
come to idle hands.’ Any system of instruction that will 
give joyous employment to little fingers, aims through plays to 
give physical strength and grace of motion, quickens the in- 
tellectual powers of a child and arouses the moral sensibilities, 
ought to be considered bem | of your investigation; and if its 
claims are well founded, will you not do all you can to place 
within the reach of every girl the facility to obtain a compre- 
hensive idea of the kindergarden philosophy which shall illu- 
mine her pathway, be it that of teacher, mother, or whatever 
relation she may in future hold toward a child ? : 


The Nominations. 
The report of the nominating committee was received, 


adopted, and the following named persons were declared duly | 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President—G. J. Orr, of Georgia. 

Secretary—W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

Treasurer—H, S. Tarbell, of Indiana. 

Vice-Presidents—W. T. Harris, of Missouri; T. H. C. Vance, 
of Kentucky ; E. K. Foster, of Florida; W. O. Rogers, of 
Louisiana; M. A. Newell, of Maryland; J. M. Fish, of Ar- 
kansas; H.S. Jones, of Pennsylvania; Hugh S. Thompson, of 
South Carolina; J. L. Pickard, of lowa; J. B. Peaslee, of 
Ohio; J. W. Dickinson, of Mass,; Jerome Allen, of New York. 

Counsellors at Large —Gen. John Eaton, of Washington, 
D. C.; J. H. Smart, of Indiana. 

Counsellors—C. C. Rounds, of Maine; Miss gonegtee Hodg- 
don, of New Hampshire; Thomas W. Bicknell, of Massachu- 
setts; William A. Mowry, of Rhode Island; N. A. Calkins, of 
New York; J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; Miss 8S. E. 
Richmond, of Maryland; William H. Ruffner, of Virginia: 
Rev. William Grier, of South Carolina; —— Brinkly, of 
Georgia; H. C. Armstrong, of Alabama; H. D. Wyatt, of Ten- 
nesseee; J. D. Pickett, o on J. W. Dowd, of Ohio; 
E. E. White, of Indiana; James P. Slade, of Lilinois; Wm. H. 
Payne, of Michigan; C. W. Smith, of Minnesota; Miss Grace 
C. Bibb, of Missouri; W. W. Jones, of Nebraska; H. P. Speer, 


of the kindergarten philosophy and method to be able to make 
use of it. The kindergarten system should therefore consti- 
tute a part of the curriculum of the normal schools in this 
country, even if some other branch of learning, less important, 
has to be left out. When a science has been discovered,— 
based as it is upon all the wisest researches and thoughts of 
the best educators of all ages,—which will not only give us bet- 
ter teachers, but will also give us wiser mothers, who will 


of Kansas; J. S. Gilchrist, of! Iowa; J. Ormond Wilson, of 
Washington, D. C.; W. C. Whitford, of Wisconsin; Edward 
H. Fay, of Louisiana; O. F. Russell, of Arkansas; Albert J. 
Russell, of Florida. 

The exercises of the morning session having been concluded, 


the meeting adjourned. 
(Continued next week.) 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Vol. V. begins September No. 


English Classics; for classes in English literature, 
reading, etc. ; edited by eminent 
scholars; Nos. 1 to 17; 10 cts. for sample copy. $1.20 per 
Paradise Lost ; ; ozen, $3.00. 


Thoughts Young 
Men ; by M. Rhodes ; ‘4 


ed. .... ion in 
Heaven; 1 vol., cl., 75 cts. Phila. : Lutheran Publish- 
ing House. 
American Juvenile S; and Songster ; for schools, 
. Cincinnati, O.: F. Helmick. 
Sadler's Counting-house Arithmetic; a new and im- 
pesmeas work on business calculation ; a practical text- 
k; by W. H. Sadler and J. Nugent. Baltimore: 
: OF, Siege of Granada ; a novel ; edited 
Bulwer (Lord Lytton ce N. ¥. : 1. K.Fank & 
by Marion Harlan ; cl.; $1.50....Ma- 
dame Delphine ; by @. W. Cable; cl., 75 cts. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Memorial Day Oration of Gov. John D. and Ode 
¥y Cal. Thomas W. Higginson ; May 30, 1881 ; 20 cts. 
: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Domestic Folk-Lore; by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Fo be paper, 25 cts. New York: Cassell, Petter 


‘gebra for Schools and Colleges ; Simon New- 
comb; cl., $1.90. New York: Heeey Holt. 
x. and Mrs. S; yke; by 8. Huntley; “Satchel 
ries”; 25 cts. New York: W. B. Smith & Co. 
=n Not to Teach ; or, 100 Things the Teacher Should 
ot Do, with Reasons Why; by W. M. Giffin; 15 cts, 
Sold by the author, Newark, N. J. 
The Scholar in a : address at Harvard Col- 


by Wendell Phillips. 


The Complete ‘4 ebra, 

Schools, and by 
ew York: Sheldon & Go. 
The Exiles: 


York: D. A 
Education and Instruction: a 
Reform Book and . o. of the Theory and Practice 


of Teach : 


Music Teachers 


WILL NOW SELECT BOOKS FOR THE 
FALL CAMPAIGN, 


And cannot ibly find a better book for Choirs, Con- 
ventions, an Biagio Classes than L. O. EMERSON’S 
HERALD OF RAISE 1.00), which is to be the 
: eading book for 1881-82. 
uccess follows ess in the ive issues of Em- 
erson’s books, and this is to be no exception to the rule. 
It is in press, and nearly ready. A less expensive book 
will be THLE EDEAL, (75 cts.), made expressly for 
Singing Classes, and except in size, is quite as good, and 
on same plan as the HERALD OF Praise. 


Sunday-School Men 


Will search far and long before finding a better Sunda 
School Song Book than THE BEACON LIGH 
(30 cts.) By TENNEY and HOFFMAN. Or, 


LiGHT AND LIFE (35 cts.) By R. M. Mo- 
INTOSH. 


School - Teachers 


Will not fail to examine our new and superior WEL- 

the newest and best Common 
or Hi ools. © new 

School Book, by L. O. EMERSON, called SONG 

BELLS (50 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON & 


325 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


WANTED. 
A Normal Graduate desires a position as Teacher in 


a public school. Address, 
380 a BOX 8, Matfield, Mass. 


on f Lynn. 
ac ° 
instract in both branches need 1 


Com. enmans Drawing, 
828 0 v ri! 216 Union Street, Lynn. 


“ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 


FARMINGTON, ME. 
Address A. H. Absorr, Principal. 


Little 


NEWCOMB’S ALGEBRA. 


By Simon NEWOOMB, Professor of Mathematics in the 
U. 8. Navy, &c., 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 
ASTRONOMY. 


By Joun D. CHAMPLIN, Jr., author of “‘ The Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things,” “‘ The Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and Places,’”’ &., &c. 
16mo, illustrated. 60 cents. 


This little volume has been prepared in the hope that 
it will fill a want long felt in homes and schools. It is 
almost impossible to find a text-book in which either 
the language or the ideas are within an ordinary child’s 
comprehension. The topic is treated in the most ele- 
mentary way, the child being first taught that the 
earth is a heavenly body which moves in the heavens 
in the same way as the moon, and which would look 
from the moon at night much as the moou looks to 
us. The used is always simple, technical 

hrases have been explained, and pictorial illustrations 

troduced wherever they would tend to make the text 


clearer and more intelligi 


OTIS’ ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 


By CHARLES P. Orts, Ph. D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 16mo. (Handbook Series.) Pp. x., 302, 90 cts. 


ry 
arrangement of methods of acknowl 
out with intelligence and (especially in the vocabulary, 
indices, and other aids) unsurpassed thoroughness. The 
grammar method and nat y : 
selves having each their excellences, bnt either alone 
seeming an extreme, advantage has been taken of the 
excellenc.s in each. Each of = 
the grammar, and gives exercises on the same, fo 
by a talking ¢ and a brief sample of the written 
language. 


Br Specimen copies of the above books, for examina- 
tion with view to introduction, mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of one-half the advertised prices. . 
3302 MENRY BOLT & CO., New York. 


GOOD TIMES, 


MONTHLY, 


An Original Magazine of Declamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


Fer Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Exhibitions and 
Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools. 

Fer Sunday Schools. It Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Sunday-School Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas, and New Year’s,and other Festi- 
val occasions. 

For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues on 
subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quarterly 
and annual Miasion entertainments. 

For Cold Water Armies. kK gives material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 
and Dialogues. 

Fer Parlier Pastimes and Parish Socials; 
also Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. ‘ 

Mre. B. SLADE, Rditer. 


PY i a : 81.00 per year (10 Nos.) ; Single Numbers, 
cts. 
. O. Order Registered Let- 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


330 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 234 Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 6, 
1881, in the new college building. Clinical instruction is 
ven in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
iladelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course of Lectures; Practical Demonstrations, and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. For further information 

address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
323 g cow No.College Ave. and 2ist St., Paria. 


and the best 
care, healthful influences, e 

in every department, is offered 

for six young girls. References unsu . Send for 


r 
Mrs. LOUISA P. HOPKINS 
Sa New Bedford, Mass, 
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Bertha’s Coronet : the House on the Heights; by 
q 
| 
\ 
| | 
German: an Outline of the Grammar, 
Exercises, Conversations and Readings; by Chas. | This little book is a in the way of brightness; 
"Otis, Ph.D., C.E. ...The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s ; and thoroughness. It is not, however, an attempt to set a 
ry 
ry; by Victor Lessot & a 
natant Amero; trans. by G. b bor; PS. a 
delphia: B, Peterson & Go. WANTED, 
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ABOUT WILD FLOWERS. — (XVI) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 

There are so many flowers that might be described, and our 
space is so limited, that it seems advisable to leave some inter- 
esting species for the present with the hope that they may be no- 
ticed suitably at some future time. With this idea in view, we 
will turn our attention to the Composite Family, which is repre- 
sented by the Daisy, Dandelion, Chicory, and a vast multitude 
of other species; in fact, a number larger than that belonging 
to any other family, and so large that we shall be obliged to 
limit our observations to a selection of such species as seem 
best adapted to our purpose. 


The flowers of the Composite Family are eminently social, 
living in communities, villages, and cities, so to speak. Like 
the houses in the city, the tiny florets touch each other; like 
the travelers in the crowded streets, they jostle each 
other, when the bees and other insects craw! over their tops, 
or crowd them apart in search of honey. In order to appreci- 
ate this mode of living, we must divest ourselves of the idea 


ry; a, lobes of the 
; ¢, ligulate corolla: d, achen- 
elion; a, pappus, which is a 
ute, to bear away the 
. C, Dandelion head seed; a, disk; b, spiny 
achenium; c, pappus; d, scales of involucre. 


Fie. 15.—A, Floret (somewhat of Chico 
stigma; 5, anthers united around the 
ium. JB, floret of 
changed form of the calyx, and serves, like a 
seed to favorable soil ¢, 


that each Daisy or Dandelion, for instance, is a single flower, 
as nothing is farther from the truth. Each Daisy is a colony 
of flowers, or floreta, as we prefer to name the diminutive 
flowers, and all together they form ahead. Stir up the head 
of a Daisy with a pin, see how one little floret crowds upon an- 
other, and how all are set on end like bottles in a basket, or 
cloves in an apple. Pick out one of the little yellow florets, 
and see how like a clove it is in shape. There is a tubular 
corolla with five points, and emerging from the corolla are the 
curved lobes of the stigma, which may be seen more plainly in 
the Chicory (Fig. 15, A, a). The stamens of any disk florets 
are not so easily made out, but a close examination of the 
Chicory (Fig. 15, A, 6), will reveal them connected by their an- 
thers, which closely surround the filamenf of the pistil. The 
calyx is wanting in the Daisy, though commonly present in a 
changed form (Fig. 15, B, a) in other members of the family. 
All the florets which compose the yellow center of the Daisy 
are similar in structure, perfect,—that is, each floret contains a 
pistil and stamens,—and are called disk-flowers, because they 
are inserted upon an oval, spongy body called a disk (Fig. 
15, C, a). 

To get a good idea of the disk, find a Dandelion in seed; 
one of those perfect ones, looking so much like a gossamer 
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ball, and which all of us as children have sought for when we 
asked ourselves, and each other, whether our mothers wanted 
us. You remember, if we succeeded in blowing off all the 
seeds with one vigorous blow, we said our mothers wanted us; 
but a suspicion is not wanting that some of us did not give 
our best puff. When you have blown off the seeds, you can- 
not fail to notice the cavities left by the seeds in the disk, 
making its exterior look like the outside of a thimble. 

But to return to our Daisy. Around the disk-flowers, on 
the extreme outside, are florets of a different kind, with a long, 
white, strap-shaped corolla, with five points at the extremity, 
similar in shape to the corolla in the Chicory (Fig. 15, A, ¢c). 
Flowers of this kind are called ray-flowers, and contain a 
pistil but no stamens. Yet when the head contains only strap- 
shaped florets like the Chicory and Dandelion, each floret has 
a pistil and stamens, making a perfect flower. At the bottom 
of each of these flowers, whether discoid or radiate, is a single, 
dry, solid seed called an achenium or achene (Fig. 15, A, @). 
At the base of the Daisy is a set or whorl of leaf-like bodies 
closely pressed together, called bracts, which collectively form 
an involucre. Fig. 15, C, d, shows the involucre of the 
Dandelion. 

The Composite Family includes two great classes of flowers, 
those which have strap-shaped and tubular florets in one head, 
like the Daisy, and those which have only strap-shaped florets, 
like the Dandelion, and the former class is very much the larger. 
The first class is sometimes said to have radiate flowers, as 
the outer row of florets diverge or radiate like the spokes of a 
wheel; and the second has ligulate (from ligula, a strap) flow- 
ers, and of the latter class milky juice isa marked character- 
istic. 
Aorets and milky juice, — will include all the plants of the sec- 
ond class, as surely as the two halves of the oyster-shell in- 
clude the oyster, and therefore you must see that they go to- 
gether. A moderate degree of attention to the points already 
made, and those to be made regarding the Composite Family, 
it is expected, will persuade you that of all the flower families 
no one is more interesting or profitable for study than the one 
under consideration, whether it be viewed in connection with 
cross-fertilization, the changes of form, produced naturally or 
artificially, or the struggle for existence among plants in their 
natural state. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

— The school-buildings of Portland, during the summer 
vacation, are undergoing thorough repairs. 

— We regret to learn that Prof. W. O. Fletcher, late State 
editor of Tax JouURNAL, has resigned the position of prin. of 
the Biddeford High School, which he has so ably filled for 
several years, and will remove to Lincoln, Neb., where he has 
business interests. 

— The Farmington Normal School graduated, June 30, a 
class of 25 from the regular, and one of 5 from the advanced 
course. This advanced course, open to graduates from the 
regular two years’ course of study in either of the schools, was 
established a year ago as an experiment, and gives promise of 
being very valuable. A careful and critical examination of 
the work done by the class disclosed such excellent results in 
acquirements and culture as to more than satisfy the expecta- 
tions of its warmest advoéates. Among those graduating from 
the regular course in this school, was one gentleman who had 
previously taken a full college course. With the culture com- 
ing from that course, and the professional knowledge gained 
from an actual experience in teaching, he was able to complete 


the work in a half-year. It would be a good thing for all col- 
lege graduates, intending to make teaching their life-work, to 
go and do likewise. 


EDUCATION. 


These two precise limitations, — only strap-shaped| poston 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CurrrorD, Manchester, N, H. 


Darrmouts CoLLEGE.—The committee of the trustees of 
Dartmouth College, appointed at the request of three of the 
alumni of that college resident in New York city, to investi- 
gate the affairs of the institution, have completed that duty. 


e committee refer to the memorial of the alumni, remarking upon 
thed ui rumors concerning the state of affairs in the college, aud 
po te an investigation thereof, and follow with a detail of the events 
of the oy ae at Hanover, June 17 and J | 12, with the prelimi- 
nary proceedings relative to their a and plan of proceedings. 
The affairs of the college were investigated under the following divisious: 
1. Financial condition; 2. Number of students; 3. Tone of scholarship 
and instruction; 4. Order, discipline, and tone of morals; 5. Relation of 
the connected schools; 6. Internal condition of the faculty. Upon nearly 
every point entire satisfaction is expressed, and the committee conclude 
the report by recommending the adoption by the Board of Trustees of the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, First: In answer to the memorial from alumni in New York, 
whose interest in their alma mater we gratefully acknowledge, whose 
success has added so much to the reputation of the college, and whose co- 
Uperation with that of all other alumni is so needfal, the board certifies 
that it patiently examined into the disquieting rumors referred to in the 
memorial, and investigated ney | the state of affairs, and while 
finding some errors ofjmanagement, such as, however, are natural, in con- 
nection with decided ability, and errors not confined to any one person, 
have endeavored to correct all such errors in the best ble manner. 

Second—The board assures those and other alumni that the affairs of 
the college are in hands at least careful and watchful, and its immediate 
care is in the hearts of those who are called upon to administer its affairs 
to the best of their ability, and with a conscientious devotion to every 
trust of every kind. 

Third—The board will await the results of its efforts for the harmony 
of the college, the adjustment of all its foe tee allotment of respective 
duties, and the procuring of a kind, for ,and helpful spirit on all 
sides, with a confidence that will not at present allow possibility of fail- 
ure, and with a —— to — — in any even 

Respecfully submi ’ £0, W. NESMITH, 
4 E. SPALDING, 
H. Quint, 


Titpen Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. Three courses 
of study. For all information, address E. Hubbard Barlow, 
A.M., Prin., or call on Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., 16 Hawley St., 


commitie 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The graduating exercises of the class of ’81 of the Bur- 
lington High School were held June 24. The church was 
filled to overflowing, and the fourteen speakers, who gave orig- 
inal pieces, acquitted themselves well. The class numbered 
twenty-eight, of whom eight or ten enter the Univ. of Ver- 
mont. Two intend toenter Yale Coll. next year. The people 
of Burlington, year by year, show increased interest in their 


exceptionally excellent educational advantages. Already one- 
third of the members of the university students come from the 
public schools of Burlington, and the number is gradually in- 


creasing. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
State Editor, ALFRED Bunker, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 

— The graduating class of the West School, Malden,— Miss 
Laura A. Leonard, prin.,—left an honorable record. Not a 
single scholar of the class has been tardy at any session of the 
school during the last year, neither has there been a single 
case of discipline. This is a record of which teacher and class 
may alike be proud. 

— Mr. W. W. Spaulding, prin. of the High School, Haver- 
hill, has resigned to accept a business engagement in the same 
city. Mr. Clarence E. Kelley, sub-master for the past five 
years, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

— A class of forty-two has been admitted to the Woburn 
High School. 

— The alumni of the Templeton High School celebrated the 
quarter-centennial of the school, Thursday. Mr. H. F. Lane, 
the present prin. has held that position from the beginning. 

— The closing exercises at the Highland Military Acad., 
Worcester, were of especial interest, it being the quarter-cen- 
tennial day. The class of ’81 represents 16 different States. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC IN FEEBLE DIGESTION. 
I have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to be a good tonic 
where there was enfeebled digestion. 
Altamont, Ili, G. ScHLAGENHAUF, M.D. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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Kn 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York 


“TRIUMPH” 


Over One Million in Use. — 


New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
t@~ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the athe Dustless Crayon. £1 


ents Wanted to 
useful 


BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 
DOVETAILED DESK; 


esent our improved Schoo 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
.Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


containing 184 p. and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 
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Material, &c. 
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A Second Literary Revolution. 


The first literary revolution consisted in the publication of standard part- 
ment of literature at from one-third to one-tenth of their former cost. aarrcter! Ou kts 


The second literary revolution consists in a still further very great reduction (conditional) 
from the revolution prices, while, at the same time, the a 


How Can These Things Be? 


To attempt an impossibility could of course result only in failure, and it would be useless, 
in our own interest, or in that of the many thousand customers who have shown us such ear. 
nest favor, and have given us such great patronage, to announce or promise what could not be 

rformed. We have dealt frankly with our customers in giving facts concerning costs and 
profits in the past, and we do it now, by giving facts and figures illustrating how we can afford 
to still further reduce prices: 


Facts and Figures. 


Please note, at the start, our apology for not having done heretofore what we now propose 


to do, and consider,— 


st—We published our first book only so long ago as January, 1879. Previous to that time 
without experience in book-publishing. What knowledge we had of the business was gained ia ‘hoepapen pele 


lishing and in ays my time almost entirely without capital, and 1 

2i—-We were also ’ until so late as February, 188 
labored under the without capital even approximately adequate for the magnitude of "the 
enterprise we were un . 

—Our entire scheme was in opposition to all previous methods of publishing and book-selling. And from 
the beginning to the present we have had the combined bitter opposition of almost the entire book-publishing 
and book vith of tal, and with 

4th—Starting thus, and less » an th such immense o tion, w 
thought it best, fn the interest of both the reading public and ourse ves, that we undertake too iittle, pather than 
too much; partial success would be better than total failure. 

Sth—In spite of our want of resources and of experience, and in spite of opposition, and with the necessi 
of organizin and training our new forces, and necessarily trying many experiments, all of which no one coul 

t would be uniformly successful, we have from January 1, 1880, to June 30, 1881, manufactured and sold 
nearly 2,000,000 volumes of standard books, for which we have received the considerable sum of $709,521.32. 

6th—In a circular issued in January of the present year we made the following statement: “The public have 
so long been taught to believe books to be expensive luxuries and low prices Repemibie, that incredulity has 
from the first been the greatest obstacle to the ote ym of the Lite Revolution. It was easier to make good 
books cheap than it was to make people believe it could be done, @ could readily have made prices even 
lower than they have been, but for the terrible tax we have been oe to pay to this incredulity.” 

We have during this period, from January 1, 1880, to Jane 30, 1881, paid for advertising the large sum of 
$140.878.93. This immense item necessarily has to come out of the re we make on the 8 sold. 

7th—Although our scheme originally embodied the prince a of selling directly to the consumer, and doing 
away with the exorbitant cost of middlemen, we have not undertaken to put aside the book-seller and the book- 
agent altogether, because a large portion of the book-buyers of the country have got into the habit of looking 
to them for their supplies, and if we were to supply the wants of such customers at all, we were compelled @ do 
it through these ordinary channels. But we have endeavored to induce or compel these middlemen to work, as 
we have been doing, on & more reasonably small percentage of profit (the immensely increased sales at the re- 
duced prices, even with the smaller commissions, really give the booksellers iarger net profits than they formerly 
had), Accordingly, we have during this period, from January 1, 1880, to June 30, 1881, allowed to the book- 
sellers and book-agents commissions averaging about 25 per cent. of our total receipts. In other words, in addi- 
tion to the $709,521.32 we have received from the —_— or our books, the public has also paid to the middlemen 
the large sum a $177,380.33 simply for handling these books, making the total cost of the books to the con- 
sumer $886,901.65. 

sth—From these statements you can readily see that if 

From the total amount which the public has paid for our books....... 
We deduct the amount we haye paid for advertising these books. ..... $140,878.93 
And the amount paid to middlemen for handling the books............ 177,380.33 


We have a total deduction Of 318,250.26 


Thus it is evident that if the public had bought these books directly from us, the unnecessary expenses of adver- 
tising, and of paying middlemen for handling them, being avoided, the books would have cost them only 
$568,642.39; being almost 36 per cent. less than the $886,901.65 which they have paid for them, and dur net pro- 
ceeds would have been none the less. 


A Better Illustration. 


The above figures show clearly the possibility of a great reduction from our prices as heretofore given with- 
out diminishing our net income; but they do not necessarily show that it is possible for us to manufacture and 
sell books at sach low prices without loss to us. As we have never made pretense of publishing books from 
charitable or philanthropic motives, and do not wish our friends to think we are doing business at a loss, we will 
give a conclusive and interesting illustration of how we can afford these low prices. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


After a labor of nearly two years by an able corps of American editors and writers, for whose services we have 
ee nearly $30,000, we have within the brief period of less than ten months made electrotype plates for the 
ibrary of Universal Knowledge, at a further cost of nearly $30,000, making a total investment on this work of 
about $60 000. This labor all being done and paid for, the 15 large octavo volumes, making the largest Cyclo- 
pedia ever published in this country, can be manufactured at cost per set of 15 volumes of,— 
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These electro plates which we have manufactured will readily print 100,000 copies, and then by slight 
poste be print from 50,000 to 100,000 additional copies; but to make our estimate absolutely safe, we will 
assume that it will be necessary to manufacture a new set of electrotype wr after 60,000 copies have been 

rinted. Thus we must add to the above cost of the manufacture of one set of the books ($5.96), an additional 

1.00 as the proportionate cost of the plates for each set of 15 volumes. A further item must also be added to 
cover office expenses, handling, shipping, etc., which experience leads us to estimate below 50 cents per set; but 
as we must do at least a safe business we will add, instead, for this item another $1.00, making the total cost of 
manufacture and handling the 15 octavo volumes of the Library of Universal Knowledge, $7.96. 

Thus you see that if we sell a copy of this great Encyclopadia even at the net price of $10, we still have a 
net profit of over $2.00, As we have already sold about 15,000 sets in advance of completion, we think it ve 
safe to estimate (and we have heard of neither friend nor enemy who makes an estimate lower) that we shall 
‘ell, as fast as we can manufacture them, at least 100,000 sets, and allowing our figures above given to be correct, 
We have the comfortable sum of $200,000 to cover contingencies, and dividends to our stockholders. 

As some of our friends may question whether our estimates above given are eatany A safe, and as we have 
heard of some instances where the accuracy of figures pape d ven by us has mn disputed by our —— 
we will say that the cost of the paper is put at 8 cents per pound, the cost of press-work at $1.20 per thousan 
impressions, and the cost of binding at 1644 cents per volume. 


The Practical Point. 


We now come to the practical point in which you are interested,—how you may get the books you want at 
bie cost. concerned, with our immense 
evident that it can only be done by your do'ng away, so as you are : 
*xpenditure for advertising, with the Stich we are compelled to pay the middlemen, if 
you buy through the middlemen. recei 

Another extremely important point in enabling us to afford the lowest possible price is that we ates 

jwck returns for the investments we have made. lete set of 
the You readily see that we have invested about $60,000, cash, before we are able to offer you a complete set o 

Library of Universal Knowledge at any price. We must sell a great many thousand sets before we can even 

= back the money which we have invested, to say nothing of the reward which we must have, in some meas- 
Te, for our labor and the capital of the stockholders involved. " h 

al 8° portion of the public stili persist in getting their supplies of books thro h the midd rae (wee 
‘ust be paid for their ces) instead of from us direct; and asa large expenditure for advertisin i 

continue to be in finding out new customers, we must continue to hold to our present retail prices, in 

we may be able to pay these enormous expenses for advertising end 

w . e w ese hea ’ 
are thus compelled to tax book-buyers nite with us in avoiding it. 


$886.901.65 


‘ion why we should continue this heavy tax upon you «ndi 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. 


Our Proposition to You. 


We therefore make you this proposition : If you will send 
: your order for the Library of 
Universal Knowledge (either for yourself or for any number of friends and eenusiahanaial, on 
that we shall receive the same on or before the first day of September, 1881, we will accept 


rg Fe at a discount of one-third from our published list prices, making net prices to you 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


In half Russia, sprinkled 


16.66 


In full library sheep, marbled 20.00 
Orders sent to us under this offer will be accepted and filled by us under the following terms and conditions: 


Conditions. 


Ist— We do not in this case, as has commonly been our custom,frequire that remittances shall accom the 
orders. Payments may be made at at any time that may suit the convenience of the purchaser, on or before the 

2d—But in making deliveries of the ks we shall give precedence to orders which are i 
mittance in full shipping first those for which’ is first received. 

3d—After filling all orders which have been fully paid for at time of order, we shall in shi ppin give prece- 
dence to orders which are accompanied by a payment of 10 per cent. or more on account of said order, the bal- 
ance then due to be paid on or before delivery of the books. 

4th—Thereafter shipments will be made to those who have made no payment with the order, precedence 
hens, or the goa \ canoes orders are first received by us, payment of course belng required on or before the de- 

5th—We shall not consider orders unaccompanied by any remittance as binding upon the person making it, if 
from any cause he is unable to take the books, or shali not then desire to do so: tat n case payment is —~y made 
promptly when such person is notified that his books are aay for delivery, he will first forfeit his position on 
our delivery-list, his name being transferred to the end, and in case yment is not made promptly when his 
name is again reached and he is notified, he will then forfeit the privilege of purchase at less than our full list 
rices, and no order will thereafter be accepted from him under any similar special offer which we may in the 
uture make on other of our publications, unless the same is accompanied by payment, 


About Our Other Publications. 


As the present stock of our miscellaneous publications is now comparatively limited, and as our entire man- 
ufacturing resources will in all probability be for months to come tuned to the utmost by the manufacture of 
the Library of Universal Knowledge alone, we cannot undertake to make an offer similar to the above upon 
the books covered by our miscellaneous list, except to the extent of our stock in hand. Until our supply is ex- 
hausted, we will accept, in connection with an order for the Cyclopedia, under the above offer, orders for any of 
our miscellaneous books at the same rate of discount (one-third) from our list prices, but in all cases we shall re- 
quire that orders for miscellaneous books shall be accompanied by the cash, as these books can be delivered at 
once, and cash orders will certainly secon exhaust our supply. 

austed, will either urn rom or the amount applied toward the ment for the Lib 
Universal Knowledge, as may be directed, 


Very Important. 
In connection with the special terms given above, please note particularly the following 


points : 

lst—We look to you direct for your order, and we will also ask you to assist in the know 
the existence, character, and low prices of our publications. The larger our sales, and the more promptly they 
are made, the more rapidly can we go forward manufacturing other ~—! good books, at equally low prices. 
We will gladly furnish you any reasonable —— of catalogues and circulars for distribution. 

2nd—The terms herewith given are limited strictly to orders which shall be received by us on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1881. Orders received after that date must peeeeey come under our usual list prices or terms 
clubs, which latter are limited to 10 per cent., or, at the utmost, 15 per cent. discount from our list prices. 

3d— We are well aware of the fact that very many book-buyers have not at a moment’s command even $10 
which they can invest, however great the inducements. This offer gives you the privilege of making payment 
when it suits your convenience, at any time before January 1, 1882. 

4th—The Library of Universal Knowledge was completed on July 15, 1881, and we are now delivering the 
same in the various styles of binding advertised. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION. 


This is a verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers’s Encyclopeedia, 
with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors, the whole combined under 
one alphabetical arrangement, with such illustrations as are necessary to elucidate the text. 
It gives an amount of matter about 10 per cent. more than Appleton’s Cyclopedia (price, in 
cloth, $80.00), and 20 per cent. more than Johnson’s Cyclopwdia ($51.00, in cloth). For the 

neral reader it is undoubtedly the best Encyclopedia ever published, whatever the price. 

rice for the set of 15 volumes, in extra cloth, $15.00; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, $20.00; 
in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50; in half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, laced boards, raised 
bands, extra strong, $33.00. Publication completed in July, 1881, and now being delivered to 
purchasers. See reduced rates given above during August. Specimen pages and full partic- 
ulars will be sent free on application. 


Views of the Press. 


It is the erown of the cheap and solid literature movement of the day. The original Chambers’s is valuable, 
and for reference better than the more ponderous and diffuse Britannica. This edition is tated enhanced in 
value by the addition of 15,000 articles by American editors — Presbyterian Journal, Philade phia, Penn. 

A reference to the more important articles supplied by the American re shows that they have done 
their work well. The work is a marvel of compression and of cheapness, and well deserves the title it bears. 
New York Herald. 

We recommend it upon its own merits. We know that for ninety-nine out of every hundred of our readers 
this is the best work of the kind they can buy.—Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Penn. 

The fullness, the variety and accuracy of the information given on American topics is at once the most 
distinctive and the most commendatory feature of the work.—North American, ae = st 

The “ Library of Universal Knowledge ”’ seems to meet the ular need. The additions by the American 
editors supply just what was ~ to adapt the old stan ncyclopedia to the wants of American fam- 
ilies.— The Advance, Chi » Ul. 

Contains much matter that has never before made its a poy, in any Encyclopedia, and is rs + my full 
and satisfactory upon American oe additions wil make Chambers’s perhaps the most valuable of all 

Cyclopedias.— Herald, Columbus, 0. 
% tes a werk of immense value, a companion that answers every question and asks none, and it is an exceed- 
ingly interesting work for general reading as well as for reference.— he Cowrant, Hartford 

Foremost among the contributions of onr time to the poor man’s library.— Christian Cynosure, 

The publication of os were wee a a undertaking, which is being carried out in a most creditable man- 

r.—Morning Herald ester, N. 
” The character of Chambers’s Encyclo ia is too well known to need commendation, and the American ad- 
ditions very greatly enhance = —— Itisa aS cheapness, a whole library in itself. It is no humbug, 

ll that it claims to be.— Methodist Recorder, urg, Penn. 
= Varied and valuable is the material which the American editors have added.—Journal, Boston, Mass. 

One of the most comprehensive Encyclopedias extant. The volumes make a handsome and desirable library 
in themselves,—a library, too, that comes within reach of a very moderate purse.—Jnterior, Chicago, Ill. 

Their low price and their comprehensive and scholarly value will render them widely popular.— 


matters treated, its claim to really 
Ten years ago this work, though in a vastly inferior form, could not have been 


Albany, N.Y. 


Broadway, New York. 


| 
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tionalist, Boston, Mass. . 
It stands almost unique in li 
represent universal knowledge. 
purchased under $50.— Times, B 
The American Book Exchange is rendering the reading public an impor Sservice.— Avent 
F 


Modern Architectaral Designs and Details. - 


Aryo-Semitic Speech: a Study of Linguistic Arebxology. McCurdy 


Draper, Andover, Mass 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


‘*THank Gop For CompouND OxyYGEN !” 
—This is the grateful utterance of the wife of 
a clergyman. Her letter, dated New City, 
Rockland County, New York, June 14, 1880, 
thus states the condition of her husband when 
he began the Oxygen Treatment: “‘ Rev. A. J. 
Conklin, Pastor New City and Centennial 
Churches, Newark Conferenee, was run down 
with overwork; voice injured, memory impaired, 
eyes very badly impaired, so that he could 
scarcely follow up general reading, much less 
study ; throat affected, and the whole system in 
a bad state. He would have had to stop preach- 
ing had he not found help. I asked him this 
morning what I should say in reporting prog- 
ress to you for him. ‘Oh, he says, ‘tell them 
Iam well. Never felt betterin my life!’ This, 
on the minister's ‘ Blue Monday,’ after preach- 
ing three times on a very hot day, administering 
the sacrament and baptismal service, and walk- 
ing three miles afterward! And now he is at 
workin his garden. Thank God for Compound 
Oxygen!’ Our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen, which gives full information about this re- 
markable remedy for Chronic Diseases, is sent 


Sree. Address Drs. Starkey & Valen, 1109 and 


1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A REMARKABLE ReEVOLUTION.— The suc- 
cess of the Literary Revolution in producing a 
Cyclopedia, the largest ever published in this 
country, in large type, well printed and bound, 
at the nominal cost of $15, seemed to the ma- 
jority of book-buyers so remarkable, that the 
second Literary Revolution, which reduces the 
cost of this most excellent work to $10, seems 
almost incredible. The facts and figures 
which are published in detail elsewhere in this 

aper, under the title of “‘ A Second Literary 

volution,’’ show very clearly, though — 
surprisingly, how it is possible to make su 
an extremely valuable and costly cyclopedia 
accessible to the masses at such a trifling cost. 
To remove any possible incredulity which 
might exist in the minds of some that this is 
only a plausible scheme for getting a large 
amount of money in small sums from a great 
many individuals, in return for books which 
might never be delivered, the publishers do not 
require any payment whatever in advance 
You may, if you please, simply send your 
order by postal card, and make no payment 
except upon the delivery of the goods them- 
selves, and after you have examined them and 
found them satisfactory. Orders should be 
sent to the publishers at once in order to se- 
cure the special terms given during the month 
of August. 


We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the announcements of Horace Waters & 
Co., New York, in Tue They sell 
superior Pianos & Organs on installments, and 
ship them to all parts of the country. We 


take pleasure in giving our personal testimony 
to the excellence of their instruments. Our 

organ gives entire satisfaction, and is regarded 
by our musical friends as one of the best toned 
instruments. Send to Horace Waters & Co., 

= Broadway, New York, for illustrated cata- 
ogue. 


TEACHERS and school officers should notice 
the announcement of C. W. Hagar & Buxton’s 


School Agency, established at 42 Bond street, 
New York city. Mr. Hagar is well known to 


Craig’s Common School Question Book, and 
was formerly located at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
The new firm are the General Agents of the 
School Bulletin Publications, New York Sili- 
cate Book Slate Co., and supplies of all kinds 
for schools. Read their attractive advertise- 
ment, and correspond with them. 


S. C. Griees & Co., Chicago, have just 
issued a new edition of Part First of Dr. Ziir 
Brucke’s German without Grammar or Dic- 
tionary. The work has attracted wide atten- 
tion among teachers, for the proficiency always 
following its use. The present edition has 
been thoroughly revised, is much enlarged, 
and printed from entirely new plates. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Address, ‘J. A. Swasey, 
21 Brattle Street, 


1t 330 Boston, Mass. 


Tue University Publishing Co. have just 
issued a new price-list of their excellent school 
and college text-books. The ‘‘ University Se- 
ries”? include the widely-known Geographies 
and Wall-maps, by M. F. Maury, LL.D., late 
Supt. of the National Observatory, Wash- 
ington D.C.; Holmes’ Readers, Speller, and an 
extra Reader for advanced classes in reading 
and elocution; -Venable’s Arithmetics, Alge- 


tic, by L. Fairbanks; Gildersleeve’s Latin 
books, DeVere’s French books, Johnston and 
Brown’s English Literature, and some excel 
lent miscellaneous books, Send to the Co. for 
Catalogue, 19 Murray St., New York City. 


IMPORTANT.—Wheu )vu visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and apmeree per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurantsupplied witb 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 153 zz 
Waite to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham; No. 223 
Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets 
relative to the curative properties of, her Veg- 
etable Compound in all female complaints. 


THE lost arts did not include steel-pen mak- 
ing, an invention purel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Esterbrook’s being superior, standard, 
and reliable. 


CEPHALINE should be kept in all house- 
holds. It is as harmless and al more effective 
than Compositicn. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. 8 CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
2805 (P) New York City. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 

PIANOS & and shipped to all parts of the 
RGANS iT] country. PRICES LOW and 

: terms of payment easy. Send 

or Catalogue. HORACE WATERS & CO.. 
Mapufacturers and dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


bras, and Geometries, and a Business Arithme- | ! 


Will reo the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th 
terms, ah, of Pror. JOHN 


Prof. KRAUS is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Frebel School, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in this country. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasin 
success of in America is due, an 
her _ have accomplished more than all the rest.” 


Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BELTE, 


98 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XIV. —No. 5. 
Publishes of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, PHILADELPAIA. 
of Places ot the Recti fication of Tramball rows Ct Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our — — 
Skinner Robert Clarke & Co, Cine 25 OF THE A Wonderful ork.” 
- - - - Taine Henry Holt & Co, N 250 of P olitical Parties and the Federa 
Young! Folks’ History of 80 IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00, IN MAP FORM, hee 
Rescue the Children. - P . ‘ - Fase Nat Tem »NY 5] Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WAN HERE. 
& Sons, Address CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
Romance of the 19th Century. Seaside Lib., No. 1027. Mallock N Y News Co, N ¥ 20 321 Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork, 
Pinckney's Agency for Schools and Teachers 
Youn Folks’ History of America. - - Estes & Lauriat 1 inc ney S y 
Count’s 4 P 3. Sells and Rents Schoo perties. 
Blunders of a Bashfal Man. - - - - J 8 Ogilvie & Co, N Y 10| 1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 4. Purnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
= James A. Garfield. Jae 1 & Oo, Roston 2. best Schools. 
eory of Gra on, &c. - - - - Jobn . more, Publishes U.S. College Directory. 
Baby Rue. - - - : : - ° Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Thayer DomEsTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 
- Brooks NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 
Treasury of the Psalter. - - - - Huntington & Metcalf “ a“ 1 2 
The Incarnate Saviour: a Life of Jesus Christ. - Nicoll Carter & Bros, N Y 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


1881, and close in June, 1882. 
KRAUS 


For particulars as to 
Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 


“ Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,— 
unsurpassed, certainly, by any one, in her knowledge of 
Freebel’s —_—e Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 
garten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 
with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
certificate is a guarantee of excellence.’’—Miss Z. P. 
Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. 
329 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Wili begin its 47h year Sept.8. Fine — labo- 
ratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 
328 g ~MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


FOUR YEARS COURSE FOR WOMEN. 
Observatory, Cabinets, and Art Gallery. 
LIBRARY OF 10,000 VOLUMES. 
Board and Tuition, $115 a Year. 


Address MISS WARD, Principal, 
325 h SouTH HADLEY, 


S.S.HAMILL 


NAUTHOR 


CLENCE ELOCUTION” 


Reopens his SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, June 15, 
1881, at 487 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
00 Lessons, $40. tf 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instruction in a quarter. English branches 
and library containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 
Fali term ns September 15. Send for calendar. 
318jeow E. TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston. 


National School of 
Evocution «1 ORATORY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 
departments. ‘Thorough and systematic culture in Veice 
Enunciation and Action in their application to Conver- 
sation, Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Spring Term, April 
ii. Summer Term, July 5. Send for Uatalogue and 
to . H. BECHTEL, 
3141(M) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Full course of TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins Oct 6. Application at 
1 Somerset St., } sem Mass., Oct. 1 to 6, from 10 to 12 


ame that from van apply to 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Courses for Honors in Glas- 

sios, thematios, Modern Languages, 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


be sent on to 
"Ens ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


Stacy Baxter, and ' 


the teachers of the country as the agent of 


©, 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre 
LOC Bt. Stammering cured. 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 
42 BOND ST. NEW YORK, 


(Formerly C. W. HAGAR’s School at 
. Plattsburgh, N. Y.) 
z School Bulletin Publications. 
Sy Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 
N. ¥. Silleate Book Slate Company. 
z Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 
s (School and Teacters’ Supplies of all kinds. 
y Book published in the United States furnis!:ed 
at the lowest rates. 
THE TEACHERS’ COMPANION, 


An S-page Educationai Monthly. Size of page, 
11x15 in. Price, 50 cts. per year. 
Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 
papers and magazines. 


Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion 
School Agency, Catalogue, Circulars, = 


Agents Wanted, otterea.” We want the na. 


dress of every Teacher. Address 


©. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 
330 tf 42 Bond Street, New Work. 


School aud College Text- Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West-23d St., New York. 


The Elementary Science Sertes (30 vols.), 75 cts per vol. 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), $1.25 per vol. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75 cts. to $25. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students (4 v.), $1 to $1.25. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress (enlarged), $4.50. 
Goodwin’s Cyclopedia of Biography (new ed.), $5.00. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Bascom’s Pscyhology, English Literature, Science of 
Mind, Esthetics, Natural Theology, &c. 
Sturtevani’s Economics, $1.75. 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books (5 vols.), 50 cts. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, $1.25. 
Klemm’s Peesie for Haus and Schule, $1.25. 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 cts. 
LeDuc’s Learning to Draw (illustrated), $2.00. 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, 75 cts. 


*,* Any of the books mentioned above will be sent 
to Teachers for examination upon the receipt of one- 
half the retail price. Complete catalogues forwarded 
upon application. 330 a 
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Treated by a rational method ; something else than 
drawleng or bodily tricks. NosrorEeT. Send for ex 
planatory circular, Address 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 
Editor of The Voice, 
AtBany, 
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for our Grand Premiam Liat if you 
SE make vacation a fitable one. Address, 
HE OURNAL, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 11, 1881. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
: 
ERS. The New School Aids,| DIRECTORY. 
— The following lines are from the “ Divine Por all Schools, Primary to Academic. —~ Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Fancies’”’ of Francis Quarles, first published ormal Schools, Academies, &o. 


in 1682: 

The world’s a printing-house; 
Our words, our thoughts, 

Our deeds, are characters of 
Several sizes; 

Each soul is a compositor, 
Of whose faults 

The Levites are correctors; 
Heaven revises; 

Death is the common press 
From whence being driven, 

We’re gathered sheet by sheet 
And bound for heaven. 


— This is gettimg to be a well-padded world. 
There are horse-pads, foot-pads, hip- pads, 
liver-pads, back-pads, kidney-pads, lung-pads, 
and stomach-pads, and it is expected that 
somebody will get up a pad for bald heads. 
As the Dutchman might say, ‘‘ Dis is to pad.” 
— Exchange. 

—A would-be journalist drops a postal to 
inquire, ‘* What must I do to write fluently ?” 
Sharpen up your pencil and your wits, my 
son, and write it thus, — f-l-u-e-n-t-l-y. —Keo- 
kuk Gate City. 

—It is said that the average cost of the en- 

avings in a single number of Harper’s or 

cribner’s, runs from $5000 to $8000,— never 
below the lower figures. — Hubbard’s Printers’ 
Advertiser. 

— Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the editor-in-chief of 
the Legal News, was once, according to the 
Inter - Ocean, asked what was her idea of wo- 
man’s rights. ‘‘The best,” said she, to 
delude one man into the idea that the Lord 
never made another such woman as herself.’’ 


THE CASH SUBSCRIBER. 


A cash subscriber (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 

And saw, within the moonlight of his room, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace made the subscriber bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said. 

‘What writ’st thou?” The vision raised its 
head, 

And with a look made all sweet accord 

“The names of those who love 


“And is mine one?” The angel said, “ Not 
so.”” 

The cash subscriber, s I then more low, 

But cheerily still, replied, ‘‘ I pray you then, 

Write me as one who pays the printer-men.”’ 

The angle wrote and vanished. The next 
night 

It came again, with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 


blest, 
And lo! the subscriber’s name led all the rest. 


TELL THE S1ck,—Thousands of lives are de- 
stroyed by diseases of the kidneys and liver. 
Kidney-Wort would save them. ‘Tell the sick 
of it, and that it is for sale by all druggists, in 
either dry or liquid form.—London Times. 


Vol. V. Begins with September No. 


EVERY CHILD-INSTRUCTOR NEEDS 


PRIMARY TEAGHER, 


Which is devoted solely to 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 
Published monthly; September to June, inclusive. 


UNRIVALED IN ITS SPHERE. 


WILLIAM E. 5..HLDON, Editor. 


Its writers are selected from among the most suc- 
cessful Teachers and Authors in the country. 


It is the best guide on Methods of Elemen In- 
rection for inexperienced teachers in the world. It 
t ely takes the place of a normal course of training 

or this grade of educators. There is no better aid to 
ne of Primary and Ungraded Schools, who desire 
i cep abreast of the progress in improved methods of 
nstruction. The best methods are presented in all the 

nehes taught in the Primary and ngraded Schools, 


by the abl 
country. est and most experienced teachers in the 


Agents will be paid 


ommissions. 
For address 
AS W. BICKNELL, Pubdlisher, 
16 HAWLEY ST., BosToN, MAss. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
lling-Book. 
Worcester’s New Primary 

Spelli 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON: 


They save time ; they abolish otions partia ; 
they awaken they are 
ping accoun th pils. 
6 cents (stam taken). 
. W. ERMERHORN & 00., Pu 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 East 14th Bt., 


The Union Teachers’ 


Provides Coll 
Principals and Families with Profes- 


method for 
mailed for 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ A ency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and ‘amilies ri 
Erofewor, Principals and Govern 
of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address “als 
‘eac Agency 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T,. BAILEY, Manager, 

382 HAWLEY STREET, Bosron. 

AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship. 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 319 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
promptly s superior Tuto: mpanions 
and Call ones address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


240 az (1) 


Schools. Open to beth sexes, A 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Coll and 
dress the Registrar. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladies and tlemen. a 123 
—$192. Gro. F. Macoum, Preat. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance 


ions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION 
OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
TO ALL DESIRING TO TEACH. 
Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 


Students com loting the two-years’ course are entitled 
a diploma of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 
Private A nm received after Sept. 2ist, 1881. For 
dress 


circular 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Reference: Wm. F. WARREN, 8. T. D., President of 
Boston University. : 330 tf 


/ NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St, 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies, 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bonare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ee SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Coas, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Marae WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patro 


nized 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


some calls. Teachers should send stamp for ap 
plication-form, at once. Address L. B. LANDIS 
322 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Schools Supplied with first-class Teachers 
without charge. Agents wanted 
throughout the United States. W t 
he Will find the central location eS 
aC is and “ Mutual Plan” of this AND 
Agency make it the best avenue 
to situations in the 
Send stamp for application-form to [323q] 


NAT’L TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 


Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8t. JoHN, Normal School, Albany. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Bend for circular. 191 FULTON 8T., N. ¥. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For Sort or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wororester. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 


__ 55am Address__—E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
M7%5. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Was St. Deacon House), Boston. 


ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDEs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MA8s. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies 


or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEstT¥IELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


EACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools. 325 tf 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. rienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildin, 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp-) 
tern 
‘and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 ss (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Franklin Arith: ’ 
Adams Advanced Spell 
Ete., te., Ete. 


Writ 
and 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. — 


DDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
¢ School for both sexes, moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Insti and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥.D. 
pal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 63 an 


M's." VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 


pleasant home, with thoro 
‘Address Capt. J. K. BuOKLYN, A. M. 


T NEWTON lish and Classical School. 
W. Newton, Mass. == 


OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
p* 283 Westminster 


free by addressing B. STowRLL, Prin. 


99 


Publishers. 


ee ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
DUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


JUST READY, 
NEW EDITION OF 


One Thousand Mistakes Corrected 
IN READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING. 


By Pror. LARRABEE. 12mo; $1.00 by mail, free. 
eep 5 by my ‘ Webster’ all the time.” — G. R. 


I k 
Cr ooks, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Pudlishers. 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers, Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vol 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G, Shea; 
and containing Wepepaletion of the United States from 
census of 1880, th steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE LIN THREE SERIES. 


I. Vegetable ingiow, set of 20 Cards. 

It. Mineral Kingdom, 
IEE. Animal Kingdom, 

Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 

Designed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, mauufactared 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum, Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application, 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boxtog. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
$2 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies, 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s cas 
be found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (32 
peges larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 

rinted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
Bound in boards. 

Price $3.60 Per dozen by =, 35 cents by 
mail, sin copy covers) maied 

receipt of 25 cents. 

MEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ p:ices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
| CINCINNATI, 0. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 

+ 216 es. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. and ental collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


H H By THEODORE 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, sewano« 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ”’ of learn- 
to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
gered chan hat the 
it. “it goed variety Songs for Practice, 
ete. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


$72 


_ 


= 
COLLEGES. 
Agency | 
ery grade. ids Teachers in obtaini: ] | 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. ‘Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualification: BE 
Address A. LOVELL & OO., —— 
4 
| | | 
| 
q 
. 
TEACHERS WANTED for different States: 5 Supts., hk | 
$1100, $1050, $1000, $1000 ; many ya for Acad-| E 
emies, Grammar and High Schools; Professors for Col-| ——— 
leges. Universities, and Normal Schools,—Preparatory,| 
Classics, Mathematics, Music, Modern Languages, etc.; 
’ "yy a number of Primary Teachers; Lady Teachers for Po | 
English and French, Singing; etc. The season <n : 
finely. 25 calls in two days. Almost every mail brings AND p a 
N 
q 
2 | 
| 
| 
i 


- Physiclony and My 


JOURNAL OF 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CoO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletons’ Scheel! Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Histeries. 


tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Copies). 
Primary y-Books ( Copies). 


‘hemistry. 
VYeoumans’s Botanies. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Madley’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price List enti Catnlages of oli cur 
departmen Primary Schools to 


Appletens’ New 

Ceornell’s Geographies. 

and Compositien 

Krusi’s Courses. 

Primers of Scieuce, and Literature. 

Art ef Scheel 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Werds, and Werd-Writer. 

Etec., Ete., Etc. 


Publications, comprising Standard for 
Colleges and Universities, post-paid on application. Liberal 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, {1.3.5 Bond Street, Hawley 8t., 108 & 154 Wabash Av., 


EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00.1 Publishers 


PHIL. 
Educational Works 


Haldeman's ogy. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary 

Leed's History of ry United States. 
De s His of the United States. 
Wickersham's ucational Works. 


Long's Primary 
Schmits’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 


CHARTS. 
Published by 


T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLA RK MAYNARD 734 Broadway, 

Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Beaders; 

Leighten’s Histery of Reme; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and ad Resoss™ a Lessons in Eng- 


her Lessons in En —e 


J.D. WILLIAMS, ABRAM BROWN 
Madison Bt, Ohickge. 111 Devonshire 8t., Bos 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Manual of 
Scett’s Review Ristery of the 
’s New American Speaker, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 


Supplementary Reading, 
By Frawots W. PARKER, . of Schools, Boston, and 
H. MARVEL, Supt. of hoois, , Mass. 

@ Specimen copies 30 cemts each. 


8. BE. BEEDE, Dabeque. Ia.; O. LEACH, N.V.. Acts. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW BBOOKKEEPING SERIES, 


Royal 8vo, Printed in Cae, 
No. 1, Single Entry, 104 pages $ .75 
No. 2. Elementary or Sc 1 Edition, 192 pp... .... 25 


on 3, High School and College Edition, re 
No. 4 Connting-house and Com. Coll. E4., PP-» 350 
Ker, Blank Books with extra practise paper, to each. 
mination copies looking to adoption, mailed on 
receipt of 3% price annexed. Send for circulars of these 
and > ves uable text books. 330 tf 


DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 
19 and (2! William Street, New York. 


Te Schoolmaster of the 19th Century, | 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


HOW | "Oldest or the bind in the UNS. 


Order all PERIODICALS 
SAVE 


ere supplied with Books, and Station 
MONEY, | Co. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
_ 628 and 630 Chestnut St., toniene 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathb.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 

ana’s Geologic tory; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton'’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
as 44 Milk Street, Besten. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q, NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cxesar. — The Tem- | jessons. 
wor | Vill. — Richart I. — Richard IIL. — 
beth Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 


* The \ — Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 


Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
enry IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
rT s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 

From Horace HowarpD Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the Variorum Shakespeare”: «In my 
opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare’s Plays is 
thoroughly admirable. Noone can examine these vol- 
umes and > be with 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with w 

are edited.” Please send for Circulars. A. 0. STOOKIN, 
tot. for New Eng., 47 Franklin 8t., Boston, 


“| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. 25. 
BALLADS AND LWRICS. 150 admirable 
and arranged by Henry CABoT 


LopGE. $1.25. 
POETR FOR Edited 
ye E.ioT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 


afk’ illustrated. $1.00. 
TORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGUTS. Edited by Dr. Exior. Ulus. 60 cts. 
SIX POPULAR TALES. istand2dSer. Ed. 
ited by H. Casor Illus. 20 cts. each. 
SELECTED POPULAR 7. 7 Tales, 
* Cinderella,” “ Puss in boots,” selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully iMluskrated, 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


HARRISON HUME, q 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 
L. PRANG & 00., 


Art anp Epvcarionat PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


prepared for public of Drawing in ihe WALTER — 


supervisor of Dra 
State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawi Miedels for the use 
and schools of art 


of common schools, drawing 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


% Natural Histery Series. For schools 
ta represented in their 


American Chromeos. 155as 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Stent. 

Atlases (1 vols, $28 
ence Series (30 


Godwin’s of (new ed. 5:00 


Brackett’s and 8. 1.26 
Le 3s English Classics Be » 1.60 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und '» 126 
Day’s Psychology, E Msthetics, 

BSturtevant's EK. 


Chadbourne’s Natural 1.506 
Le Duco’s Learn to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. «78 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Patichers 


Taintor’s Guide-Books. 


RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 
These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Stations 
on the routes, giving items of interest to the traveler 
for business or pleasure, and ILLUSTRATED WITH 
MAPS AND WOODCUTS. Prick, 25 cts. EACH. 

River” Route.—New York to West 
Point, Catskill M’t’s Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs 
Lake George, Lake Ch amplain, Adirondacks, Montrea’ 
and Quebec, via Hudson River Steamers. 

“6 Visitor's Guide 
rings, with maps and woodcuts. 

eserts: A Hand- book for men 
for the Atlantic Coast from the 8 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. 

** The Northern Reseorts.*’— Boston to the White 
M’t’s, Lake Mem phrem: Green M’t’s, Lake Cham- 

n, Sheldon, Massena, ensb’g, Montreal, Quebec. 
City of New Vork.’—Contain descriptions 
of and directions for visiting the Public uildin, » &e. 

TAINTOR aX MERRILL & 


‘| metic, and gives the pupil a 


Vol. XIV.—No. 5. 
CHARLES SORIBNER'S SONS’ 
Educational Ph Publications. 

New few Geographies, 


FPelter’s New Ari 


thmetics, 
Fenney's Zoologica, 
y's 1 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 293 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Reader. 
Se co Fifth “ 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith, 
A New Elementary Speller. —Buck walter, 

A New Comprehensive Spellier. 

Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural New. 

Lessons in English, and Pract y Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker 

Llderhorst’s powpape * New Edition. 

Blair’s Rhetoric ; rown’s Elem. Algebra, 
Sharpless’s and onome 


Gummere’s Surve evised Edition, 
Dickens Ohild’s of England. 
@ Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley St, Boston, 


combining oral and written work throughout. 
ye I. connie object lessons and work and 
des: ‘or primary schools. 

PART “tt ‘hae well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential sub It is designed for the 
termediate school or the ok two years of the gam 


sufficient for ordinary 
Parts I. and II. are also published ly. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s 
metics oie a two-book or three- 
cost of two 


the 
licited. the Publishers as 
OMAS H. BUSH, 
498 70 Saetropetitan Block, C 


SOWER, POTTS & O00., Philadelphia. 


s Norm. Union m Indus rawing. 
Normal Mathematical Course. 
Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
Hy Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
reoks’s Geome 
Brooks’s Fallosophy of of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


BRIGG@’S ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MEOHANIOS. 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING. (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 


MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy. 12mo,cloth. - - 1.50 


sas THE DISEASES OF THE | ox. (A Text- 
k.) 8vo, plates, cloth. - 6.00 


wannen's FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1,25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 8vo,cloth. 10,00 


FRESENIUS’S ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new notation. 8vo,cl. 6.00 


RICKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. - - 3.00 


WARREN’S PROJECTION DRAWING. New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 12mo,cloth. - - 1,50 


tical 
series, but at the 


80- 


RICE & JOHNSON’S CALOULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1,50 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. Broadway, New York. 
, Cambridge Series of Information Cards. ee SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


No.4. Thes at Mt. guage. By W. N. LINOOLX. 
No.5. The Employment of Time. CHAS. SUMNER. 
No.6. The Sun asa Worker. B ws R°urs, A.M. 
No.7. About Combustion. By W. J. A.M. 
LEER & SHEPARD, » Boston, 


J 

TEXT - BOOKS: 
Muxliey’s Lesseus in Elem. Ph 
Geikie’s Leesons iu Physical i$ 
in Elem. Chem 1.10 
Jenes’ Course of Pr. 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, 
Stewarts in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Elem. Lessonsin Astronemy, 


Sins 22 Bond Street New York. 
AINSWORTH & 00., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American — 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Payson » Copy Beeks. 
Dinsmore Graded pelling Blanks. 
atiersen’s Com eon Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Catalogues, solicited. 
ites MANSON, 82 8t., Boston. 


-|Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, Histery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &e. 


5S (HENNEQUIN’ 
HENNEQUIN, 
revised by. AL and Sample Copy, $1.20 


$4.00; add one-sixth for postage. 


@ cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 
MoGUFFEY'S REVISED READ 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-Eng. Agent, 8 


RITTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


RITTER’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. ABL RIT ~~ raed 
late Professor in University of Berlin. Price of each, $1.00; add one-sixth for postage, if ip Pom a 


ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. Exchange, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 

NEW FRENCH METHOD. Douffel’s French 

, University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Exchange, 75 


ELECTRIC ATLAS AND HANDB THE UNITED TES. = 
ments to the Eclectic Geographies. HANDBOOK OF THE UE 


12mo, 356 pp. 
12mo, 220 pp. 


ING-CHARTS. 
MoGUFFEY'S REVISED CHARTS. 27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $6.00; Heavy Boards, 10.00. 


Revised Charts will bé sent gratis to any 
with « view to introducing the the charts. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Published 
BRADBUBY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO, 


MITCHELL’S 
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Now ready. 
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MAPS. 
1. Word Method. 
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Adams’s improved Arithmetic « 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (neti, ence 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
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— 


